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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1879. 


The Week. 


\,HIO underwent on Tuesday a political revolution by which not 
() only was the Republican State ticket, with Mr. Foster at its 
bead, elected by more than 25,000 majority, but the Legislature 
too has possibly been made Republican, from having been Demo- 
eratie by 42 majority. This result is altogether what it should be; 
and not only that, it is what all men, of both parties, expected from 
the moment the issue was made up and the candidates were chosen. 
Purer demagogy than that which characterized the Democratic 
eanvass, or more deserving of utter defeat, has seldom been seen, 
and every one should rejoice in the fate that has overtaken Messrs. 
Ewing and Thurman, after their degrading subserviency to the 
spirit of Greenbackism. Mr. Thurman, whether or not the Legisla- 
ture prove able to appoint a Republican to sueceed him in the 
Senate, has lost his chance of the higher prize of the Democratic 
nomination for President. As for the national bearing of the elec- 
tion otherwise, it undoubtedly will strengthen the Stalwarts and the 
Machine in the November elections. This may mean an accelera- 
tion of the Grant boom, or (seeing that the need of the Strong 
Man diminishes as the North becomes solider) an abatement of it; 
and certainly Mr. Sherman must feel that as against Grant or any 
other rival his ‘‘ claims ” have been vastly strengthened by the vote 
on Tuesday. We should not omit to notice the great gain in local 


government which must attend the change of party supremacy in 


Ohio, the Democratic rule having been low in tone, corrupt of pur- 
pose, reckless as to means, and dangerous to the welfare and the 
liberties of the State. 





This has been one of Mr. Sherman’s bad weeks. His letter to 
Silas B. Dutcher granting him leave of absence to stump the State 


for Cornell at the public expense has been published. He “ cor- | 


, 


dially approves ” of his taking part in the campaign, and says he 
has no “ objection to the Government employees making contribu- 
tions to the fund.” Other Custom-house employees, it is announe- 
ed, are going to leave their posts and travel about the State on the 
same errand, on the invitation of General Arthur and with the per- 
mission of their superiors. Whatever this may be, it is not in the 
line of “ thorough, radical, and complete” reform of the civil ser- 
vice; in fact, it is not civil-service reform at all. We know of no- 
thing that can excuse or palliate it unless it be “State rights.” It 
is, moreover, in contravention of the famous civil-service order, and 
the terms of Mr. Sherman’s letter will help to confirm the opinion 
on which all civil-service abuse is based 
the Government are the servants of the party and not of the coun- 
try atlarge. All the old hacks are rejoicing over it, as another 
proof of the “humbug” of the civil-service reform movement. 
Moreover, things of this sort make it certain that we shall have no 
legislation in aid of the reform, and that the Democrats will make 
no pretence of following it out. We cannot expect Congressmen to 
pass acts in aid of a change which the Admiuvistration that reeom- 
mends it shows it does not itself believe in; nor can we expect the 
Democrats to lay aside a weapon which the Republicans have freely 
used against them. The next Democratic President we have will, 


that the employees of | 


‘The Nation. 


Custom-house 
The former cannot be permanent; the latter ought 
to be, or at all events ought not to have their bread dependent on 
the result of each election. 


tinctly represent the party in its ideas and methods ; 
ofticers do not. 


While the Secretary of the 
reform into contempt, the 
and promotions in the customs service and Sub-treasury of the city 
of New York ” approved by the President on March 6, and for whieh 
Mr. Sherman has heretofore had the credit, are in quiet and, we are 
glad to add, suecessful operation. Last week the third general 
examination was held at the Custom-house, exhausting the list of 
applicants; and although the improved condition of the labor 
market bas drawn off the best of the unemployed, the elass just 
passed was of a noticeably good eharacter. Only four months have 
elapsed since the first appointments under the system were made, 
and these are probationary tor two months longer, but the Examin 
ing Board is satisfied that the appointees are superior to those here 
tofore selected by the private judgment of the heads of offices, or in 
deference to the representations of personal friends or the dictates 
of political * influence.” The examinations are conducted openly, 
and it is easy to obtain an invitation to be present; indeed, the 
Board would be pleased if its efforts to secure the attendance of 
‘prominent citizens ” to inspect them and test their thoroughness 
and impartiality, and * certify the results,” 
way to develop a proper degree of interest in so important an ex 
periment. 


freasury is bringing civil-servic 


‘regulations governing appointments 


were responded to in a 


Senator Conkling made his first speech of the campaign at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. There was nothing peculiar in 
the oceasion beyond his speech, except the appearance of Mr, 
Beecher, who also made some remarks, which we have commented 
on elsewhere. Mr. Conkling made no reference to State polities or 
State affairs, confining himself pretty closely to the bad conduct of 
the South for many years past. The principal feature in the speech 
was a list of bad things chargeable to ** State rights.” It is use- 
less to enumerate them, but we must mention one as an illustration 
of the mental condition of the orator. He said “ State rights sent the 
army into Kansas, and by war, murder, and outrage attempted to 
force slavery upon her and upon other coming States.” Now, here is 


| the construction put on this same event by the Republican Conven- 


of course, consider it his duty to dismiss Dutcher and his colleagues | 


and put men in their place who will stump for the Democrats. 





It seems, by the bye, very hard, if not impossible, to get into the 
heads of the opponents of reform the distinction in this matter 
which exists between Cabinet officers and other otlicers of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Sherman and Mr. Schurz, they say, go stumping, 
and why not Dutcher and Noble? The reason isthat the members 
of the Cabinet necessarily change with the Administration, and dis- 


tion of 1860, which nominated Abraham Lincoln : 

‘*That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and 
especially the right of each State to order and control its own do- 
mestie institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of powers on which the perfection and 
endurance of our political fabrie depend; and we denounce the 
lawless invasion by armed foree of the soil of any State or Terri- 
tory, no matter under what pretext, as among the gravest of 
crimes. 

Mr. G. W. Curtis has thought it necessary to resign his position 
as Chairman of the Richmond County Republican Convention, owing 
to the * serious dissatisfaction” felt by some of the Republicans of 
the Convention at his recommending the scratching of the ticket in 
Harper's Weekly. 1n his letter he reiterates his belief in the right 
to sc@itch as the only effective way, * in a Government like ours, to 
correct and purify the management of parties.” The reading of the 
letter caused a good deal of confusion in the Convention, but the 
resignation was accepted, Mr. Curtis’s successor defending him. It 
is to be regretted that, if Mr. Curtis thought his course a proper one, 
he should have resigned without being positively called on to do so, 
inasmuch as resignation is, in a certain sense, a confession of error. 
Moreover it is concession to dissatisfaetion, which is almost certain 
to die out after the election, whether Cornell be elected or not. The 
only thing that is really punished under the rules of party disei- 
pline is difference of opinion about party aims rather than about 


particular means. But Mr. Curtis’s opinion would undoubtedly 














‘The 





had ore weight if he had prot sted in the Convention. We 

e intended to do so, but the expected opportunity did not 

If Cornell eleeted, however, the more ardent brethren 

» rejoiced that they will torgive Mr. Curtis readily If he is 

eleeted tl ( rrv they did not heed what he said, and 

( ive Du for that ( on. The state of mind of working 

cians for a few weeks before election is always a little peculiar, 

and itt ( ul thre t that veriod too 
eriously to heart. 

The party dissatisfaction with Mr. Curtis is, it appears, not 
contined to Richmond County. ‘The current number of Harper's 
Weekly prints a letter from the publishers in reply to one trom a 
‘Southern Republican,” complaining of Mr. Curtis’s editorials and 
termine him ‘*a soreheaded, selt-conceited disorganizer in the Re- 
publican party.” Its tone and statements leave no doubt of the 
substantial accord subsisting between Mr. Curtis and the Messrs. 


Harper upon the question of individual independence of the party 
Machine, and as it was written and sent without Mr. Curtis’s 
knowledge it is in the nature of a delicate compliment as well as a 
Harper say that their Weekly, 
‘with equal 


frank vindication. The Messrs. 
which has always denounced Democratic error, must * 
force and from weightier motives contend with the evils that 
arise within the Republican party.” If it cannot do so successfully 
they ‘‘ would rather discontinue its publication,” and they have 
‘‘the same feeling respecting the party,” which, ‘if its success de- 
pends upon the surrender of the personal independence of its best 
friends, deserves to die.” It seems to them more important for 
‘a dictatorial leadership” than to sueceed under 

They add that Mr. Curtis made at Saratoga the 


it to get rid of 
such leadership. 
only protest then possible in voting against making Mr. Cornell’s 
nomination unanimous. The ** Southern Republican” had been 
misled, perhaps, by the Stalwart cartoons of Mr. Curtis’s “ Wicked 
Partner,” Nast, into supposing disapproval of the second Southern 
plot for the overthrow of the Government inconsistent with disap- 
proval of Senator Conkling’s manner of running his Machine in 


New York. 


The Independent Republican Committee have this week put the 
Union League Club in a position which we trust will not prove em- 
barrassing, by writing to the Club Committee on Reform a very tren- 
chant letter, which recalls the opinion of Cornell and his ways ex- 
pressed by the Club in L876. 
the manner in which Cornell discharged his duties as a Custom-house 
officer, expressed in his letter to the Senate when he (Cornell) was 
removed ; refers to the light thrown on his capacity as a business 
man by his testimony touching his own assets and investments 
when examined on supplemental proceedings as an insolvent debtor 
in 1876; compares the cost of Custom-house administration under 
his rule with the cost since his dismissal; mentions the defeats suf- 
fered by the party in this State under bis management, and reminds 
the Club of his description of their reform resolutions in 1876 as 
‘impudent declarations.” The Committee also make unpleasant 
reference to the complicity of Soule, the Republican nominee for 
State Engineer, in the canal frauds, as revealed in the Eleventh Re- 
port of the Canal Investigating Commission. The letter is, in fact, 
very racy, and the point and vigor of its style are something new in 
political documents of this character. 

- ‘ ° 

One passage in the letter is marked by very grim humor, in 
which the Scratchers, returning from a sail in their “ bark ” *‘on the 
furthest verge of what they think they know,” catch sight of the 
Organ “ skirting the shores of what he hopes he has learned,” and 
‘oo for him.” They bump his “ bark” unmercifully without re- 
gard for his grey hairs, and make it leak all over, and leave him 
with his aged legs in a foot of water, and with a winter of articular 


rheumatism in store for him. In plain English, they recall the fact 


that in 1876 he, too, was shocked with Cornell and the Machine, 
and indignantly asked ** what decent Republicans were going to 


Nation. 


It also cites Mr. Sherman’s opinion of 





{ Number 746 
do about it.” ** Plain speech,” he cried, “is very well; it wil] 
continue timely till the convention meets, but will that be all ?? 
We cannot dispose of this strong language by calling it an out- 
burst of youthful impatience, for if the account he now gives of his 
age and experience be correct he cannot have been a day less thar 
seventy-seven in 1876. His severity with the yvoung men is als 
evidently intended to be taken as a sign of his own longevity. A) 
unfortunate person, signing himself ‘* A Stanch Republican,” wrot 
to him the other day complaining of the way the nominations wer 
rebuked him sternly for his youth and 
He evidently wishes no one unde 


made at Saratoga. He 
threatened to publish his age. 


fifty to vote the ticket. 


The Tammany opposition to Governor Robinson have started 
What their enemies call a “travelling combination troupe” on a 
stumping tour throughout the State in behalf of Mr. Kelly’s candi 
dacy. Among the members are Mr. Kelly himself, Mr. S. S. Cox 
Mr. J. H. Strahan, Mr. O. b. Potter, formerly of the Committee ot 
Safety, Mr. John B. Haskin, and others less eminent, but perhaps 
not less influential. Mr Dorsheimer was expected to join the com- 
pany during its progress, but for some unexplained reason has not 
hitherto done so; Mr. Strahan has returned to this city; and Mr 
Cox, who was naturally depended on to some extent for the gayety 
of the trip, has become ill and dropped ont. The others hav 
stuck to their work nobly, and have held apparently well-attended 
meetings at Albany, Troy, Utica, and elsewhere. The World, how 
ever, which is doing excellent service in showing up Tammany 
“methods,” and every week or two reports Several defections from 
the Tammany ranks, due to disgust at the frightful character of 
these ‘*methods,” assures us that these meetings are exclusively 
composed of Republicans, who constitute Mr. Kelly’s sole support 
in the campaign, and who feign to swell the ranks of the disaffected 
in order to dishearten honest Democrats. Mr. Kelly’s speeches are 
also reported failures by the same journal, which says that on one 
occasion he was “ obliged to stop until the house had half-emptied 
itself,” and that “ when he finished, the house was not more than one- 
third full”; and that on another, ‘‘ when he was through, the audi- 
ence rushed peil-mell from the building.” The inference from this 
is that the Republican audiences not only publicly affronted their 
‘‘ally,” but by their base desertion defeated the object for which 
they had assembled, and that therefore Mr. Kelly may be set down 
as not eloquent. He seems, nevertheless, moderately piquant in 
print. From the reports of his remarks we learn that Mr. Tilden’s 
physical infirmities are in part shared by his lieutenant, Governor 
Robinson, whom Mr. Kelly believes to have ‘sore eyes,” and to 
have great difficulty in reading and signing bills intelligently. He 
adds that he syinpathizes with him “ as a citizen should”; but the 
World, which again is our authority for distrusting Mr. Kelly’s in- 
formation, denies that the Governor is a ‘‘ purblind incapable,” and 
maintains that he is in ‘most excellent health.” 


On the very day (October 2) that the news of the disaster to 
Major Thornburgh’s command reached Eastern readers, relief un- 
expectedly came to the besieged survivors in the shape of Captain 
Dodge’s Company D, Ninth Cavalry, forty-five strong, and com- 
posed of colored men. This small body had turned aside from Beat 
River, on learning of the situation at Milk Creek, and, without 
orders, gallantly fought its way to a junction with Captain Paine, 
losing every horse but two by the time this was effected. Move- 
ment, on account of the wounded, was thus made impossible. 
Three days later, in the early morning, Colonel Merritt’s command, 
after a remarkable forced march from Rawlins, brought final delive- 
ranee. In the afternoon a visit was made to the battle-field, wher« 
Major Thornburgh’s body was recovered, and where an attack of 
the Utes was met and repulsed. In a parley they declared their 
intention of resisting to the death any advance of troops upon the 
White River Agency. Fighting was immediately renewed. On 
October 11 the Agency was reached, where a miserable scene pre- 
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sented itself. Father Meeker’s dead and naked body and those of 
seyeral of the male employees were found lying about, more or less 
mutilated and burned, in the midst of the buildings, which with one 
exception had been tired to the ground. The white women had 
been earried off, and their fate is at this moment in painful uneer- 
tainty. It is reported that among the slain on the Indian side in 
the Thornburgh engagement was discovered an unknown white 
man dressed in buckskin, killed in the act of aiming from a stone 
breastwork. Whether the fleeing Utes will be overtaken as a hostile 
band seems doubtful. Those at Los Pinos are quiet, but apprehen- 
sive of being involved in the punishment of their brethren of the 
north. 


October 16, 1879] 


On Saturday, at the celebration of the thirteenth anniversary 
of the Grand Army of the Republic in Philadelphia, Mr. John A. 
Bentley, Commissioner of Pensions, delivered an address in the 
nature of an apology for the shortcomings of his office. He denied 
that the fault lay with the management of the office, or with the fail- 
ure of Congress to maintain the necessary clerical service, but with 
the ex-parte system of making applications for pensions, the frauds to 
which it opens the door, and the delays caused by precautions against 
fraud. We conceive, however, that the management is too lightly 
acquitted by the Commissioner. More than three months usually 
elapse after evidence is submitted before it is examined, frequently 
six months, and sometimes a year. This delay is not seldom in- 
creased by some absurd official blunder, such as requiring evidence 
that a man was loyal, at a time long subsequent to his death. In 
two precisely similar cases, one will be accepted and the other re- 
jected, and the action of the office is therefore wholly uncertain. 
Nor are the arrears treated in an orderly manner, late applications 
being paid before earlier ones. Mr. Bentley's prejudice against 
lawyers has naturally, considering the ignorance and helplessness 
of pensioners, worked in favor of the “ shysters.” The old scale of 
fees was certainly open to objection, but the reduction to S10 has 
driven out almost all the respectable lawyers. 
stitute for the exr-parte system, superior as it may be, will not do 
away with the necessity of legal assistance nor with the pensioner’s 
right to employ it. 


His proposed sub- 


The death of Henry C. Carey, which occurred this week at the 
age of eighty-five, removes a writer who has probably had more in- 
fluence on the economical opinions of his own countrymen than all 
other authors put together. He was a man of considerable acute- 
hess, great industry, and wide reading, and a fanatical apostle of 
high tariffs, to which he ascribed almost indefinite civilizing and en- 
lightening power. But to carry out his ideas would, in many ways, 
restore the Middle Ages, and make what science and invention have 
done to promote the intercourse of nations wear the air of a curse 
or a superfluity. He made an important correction in Ricardo’s 
theory of rent, and his books, some of which have been translated 
and are held in high esteem in Germany, where salvation by Gov- 
ernment still holds a high place, are full of ingenious suggestions 
and widely-gathered information on social and economical questions. 
The fury of his convictions, however, made his argumentation 
defective, and he ended by 


becoming one of the most 


fervent 
apostles of the paper-money craze. 
Of the foreign gold on the way to New York only §3,440,000 


arrived during the week; but this raises the total receipts of foreign 
specie since the first day of August to $41,538,000, and since the 
resumption of specie payments to $47,735,000. At the close of the 
week foreign exchange was “‘ heavy,” and further large amounts of 
gold were ordered from Europe. Gold has become so plentiful, and 
legal-tender notes so scarce, that the New York banks have been 


forced to use gold certificates in their settlements at the Clearing- 
house. As the Treasury no longer issues these, the banks have 


selected the Bank of America to take charge of gold and issue eer- 
tificates therefor in sufficient amount to furnish 
Settlement of differences at the Clearing-house 


a eurreney for the 


This is a return 


Nation. 


specie and bullion imports were within 


251 


to the custom that prevailed up to 1862; these certificates in no 
way affect the general volume of the curreney, but are used to save 
and from the 
The statement of the foreign trade of New York 
for the month of September is remarkable in that it shows that the 
$2,781,000 of the value of 
all the merchandise imported. The Stock Exchange speculation 
continues wild, and although there was a * break” on Monday 
which terrified the vast number of speculative reeruits, who appear 
to have been drawn hither from all parts of the country, the course 
of prices was upward, and the rise for the week ranged from 1} to 
144 per cent. All securities are high, and many which are called 
securities only by courtesy, and which are known to have no pre- 
sent nor any remote value, are selling at ridiculous tigures. The 
price of silver bullion has advanced during the week from 518d. to 
The bullion value here of the 4124-grain dollar 
at the close of the week was $0.8739. 


the risk and trouble of earrying gold in bags to 
Clearing-house. 


Solid. per ounce. 


Englishmen seem to have taken up the * 
this country, long after it has fallen into discredit here, just as they 
are taking up the caucus after the best Americans have grown sick 
of it, and are anxious to find means of eseape from it. The two 
leading ventures in this field have been very suceessful and have 
had a good deal of excellent writing, but their main attraction has 
been the gossip of society and piquant details of the pri 
well-known persons. Another leading feature has been savage at 
tacks on the conductors of obnoxious newspapers, in the style of the 
late James Gordon Bennett. 


poet, appeared on the scene some years ago in the character of the 


personal journalism ” of 


vate life of 


One unbappy man, Buchanan the 


Indignant Moralist, and tried to stop their excesses by a series of 


prosy articles on the ‘Signs of the Times” in the Contemporary 


Review. He had only issued one when he disappeared under 
a retort from the World which covered him with mud as no 
man was probably ever eovered before. Since then the fun has 


grown fast and furious, Truth, under the editorship of Mr. Labou- 
chere, leading the way into fresh tields every day. Having fallen 
foul savagely of one Lawson, the proprietor of the Daily Tei 
there followed the 
with a cane, Labouchere with an 


raph, 


old-fashioned American street-tight—Lawson 


umbrella—in whieh Labouchere 
} 
hi 


s opponent's 


apparently got the worst of it, ; g 
life in default of * 
of the same school as ** Labby” 
nity, the editor of Town Talk, 


criminal libel in announcing 


He is known to his brother-editors 
and * Henry.” One of 
is in Newgate 

] 


proceedings fi 


satisfaction 
the trater 
aiting his trial for a 
‘ce by the husband 


I 
Mrs. Langtry Phe whole 


y } 
) 


of one of the reigning beauties, 


is a much more disgusting mess than anything of the kind we have 
had here, owing to the popular eagerness to know h sto 
cracy are doing---t passion of which we have here no counterpart 
The Afghans made a feeble defen a eights out- 
side Kabul, and at the last accounts Gen Ki s Was in posses- 
sion of the city rhe inhabitants, as led, | tried to relieve 
themselves complicity with the Indian Gov- 
‘ , = sto be tl ug 1) \ Khan’s position. 
They apparently cannot make u ler he svmpa- 
} I ) H ery Wav that he 
probab] Cann Ot ell bh Cll Hy the Hands if 1is 
rebels, ant nere | LK Of prop w part of Ru that 
she should ie vin England the rest, b 1iS is 
hardly likely to be entertained | lon. Herat is the most im- 
portant stronghold in Central Asia. What will be done with Kabul 
remains to be seen. Sending another envoy there to be guarded by 
an army would hardlv Jook well at the elect and it would prob- 
ably be difficult now to tind one who would gt thoutanarmy. The 
Ministry is menaced with a new trouble in the shape of a deficit. 


The quarter’s revenue receipts have fallen below the estimates in 


an alarming manner. 
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ORGANIZATION VERSUS THE MACHINE. 
} p if the Rev. IT W. Beecher at the Speech of Mr. Richard O Gorn at Tam 
Brook icademy of Music, Oct. 8. 1879 many Hall. Oct. 13. 1870 
The third thing I have t “av i that But Gov. Hoffman is ‘the slave of the 
here is no such thing as administration of New York Ring It is his great fault He 
vernment except by the administration would be honest enough himself, but he is 
f parties, and they are as much a part of ‘the slave of a dishonest Ring Now, fel 
our politic il machinery as our laws and in low-citizens. what is the meaning of this 
stitutions. They are founded in nece word * Ring \ Ring I take to bea | 
and all talk against parties, and machinery lection of men united for some common 
nal yx iticians, and management is the talk object f the object be bad. it is a bad 
f men that do not care what they sayin Ring—if good, it is a good Ring. Now. I 
iccomplishing a purpose, or of men who do will tell you what I mean by a bad Ring 
t know what they mean, or of men who There is the Whiskey Ring, and the Land 
do not mean anything because they do not grabbing Ring, and the Gold Ring. and the 
know anything Laughter You cannot Bessemer-steel Ring, and all the other Rings 
have administration under fre institu n which the Republicans in Congress have 
ons without parties; you cannot have been disporting themselves These are in 
parties without organization ; you cannot deed * bad Rings.’ for they are conspiracies 
have ranization without engineers and to plunder and defraud and dishonor the 
managers. It is said, however, that the \merican peopl These are specimens of 
running of the Machine must be broker bad Rings —conspiracies of the few against 
ind stopped. Whenever vou will run freight the many—and these ought to be denounced 
trains and passenger trains without e1 is political crimes. But if the Riog re 


take 


neers successfully, letting the engine ferred to means a body of men in the city 
care of itself or letting the passengers do it f New York, directing, organizing, guid- 
then you may run parties so Laughter ing, and governing the Democratic party in 
It may not be the best thing vou can in this citv, and governing it so that the effect 
igine, but it is the best thing in the present and history of the party expresses strong 


success, then I say that * Ring’ is a neces- 
it is a good * Ring,’ and I forone am 
favor of it Enthusiastic applause.) 
No body or party can exist without a gov 
ernment—call it a * Ring, if you like to. It 
means simply some dire *ting. advisory, gov 


state of human nature that you can hav 
ind if you are to run parties asa partof = sity: 
that economy of civil liberty by which we in 
1iminister free government, and if you 
must run parties by appropriat« 
tions and managers, then it is no use for 


rraniza 


inybody to bolt his party because he doesn't) erning power \ party to be successful 
ike every single step that has been origi- must be organized like an army All the 
nated in it. I am amazed at either the men in thearmy cannot be generals. There 


profound unwisdom or the altitudinous wis 
dom of those who think it is too much 
trouble to take care of primaries or prepare 
public sentiment, or to arrange conven- they are Democrats and yet are determined 
tions—who neglect the work by which the to break upthe Tammany Ring, I stop and 
Machine is put upon the track and then ask. *What do they mean?’ Don't they 
vindicate their neglect by bolting, their mean. if they succeed in breaking up the 
conclusion being that the convention has present Ring, to be themselves its succes 

vone to those who they think should not sors, and form a Ring in piace of the men 
have had it. If from indolence, preocecu- they have expelled * That is the meaning 
pation, prejudice, or any other reason, they of jt, my friends of the Young Democracy 

did not care enough about affairs to bring | know that many of them have for me the 
them to pass by the natural way of creating kindest feelings. and I deeply regret to see 
& sentiment in the convention or party, them taking what I regard asa mischiev- 
they should at least have modesty enough ous course for the party--a fatal course for 
not to attempt to overrule those who have themselves. But if the question is to be 
taken those pains and have done this work. fairly put before the people, if mstead of 
I read with disapprobation of a movement the present Ring, composed, if you will, of 
imong young Republicans—whom I take to Mr. Tweed, Mr. Sweeny, and Mr. Hall— 
med por nd Nc penne ned men of influence jf, instead of that, there is to be a Ring 
and admirable excellence of character, who composed of any other men I have ever 
sometimes, nevertheless, being human, heard named in what is called the ‘ Young 
make mistakes—men who have called upon Pemocratic Party.’ I for one will stand by 
Republicans to scratch the ticket Any the old Ring, because I believe it has more 
physician will tell you that when thereisan gagacity, more power, more intelligence. 
efflorescence on the skin scratching is natu- more political skill, and more promise of 
ra} but always harmful. (Laughterandap- gyecess than the other. Applause.) ”— 
plause.) For myself I propose to do no 7Jjmes Report 

scratching (renewed laughter). but to ac 

cept not as the best that possibly might be. 

but to accept as that which is the best at- 

tainable, organization and body and candi 

dates ; andin so far as I have influence with 

the young men in this community who are 

impressed with the solidity and importance 

of Republican principles, my word to them 

is, Standinthe line. (Loud applause.) As 

sert every good principle by good argument, 

and set an example of sterling fidelity to 

that party which you believe carries in its 

heart and in its hand the welfare of the 

State and the welfare of the nation. (Loud 

ipplause.) °— Tribune Report 


\ TE print the above as an illustration of the pass to which Re- 
publican politics have come in this State. The O’Gorman 


must be a few leaders ; and the rest. if they 
are wise and mean to make it a success, 
must obey And when men tell me that 


defence of the Tweed Machine is as good as the Beecher defence of 


the Conkling Machine. It 1s, of course, fitting that when the Re- 
publican Machine is eulogized simply for its power, the work should 
be done by a minister, and not by a lawyer. The traditionsof the 
party in a certain sense prescribe this. The party was, in the be- 
ginning, the product of moral forces which ministers rightly have a 
large, perhaps the largest, share in directing, and, greatly to their 
credit, they have in all the stages of its eventful existence con- 
In fact, there 
never was a political party in which clerical influence could so legiti- 
mately show itself. But on the other hand there is nothing very 
extraordinary in the fact that when the party Machine begins to be 
turned to base uses a minister, and even a conspicuous minister, 
should be found ready to act as its public apologist, and try to con- 
fuse the minds of ‘*the young men” for its benefit. There 
thing more melancholy, not only in the history of the Christian 
Chureh but in the history of human nature, than the fact that there 
never yet was an organization so bad in its aims that it could not 
find a clergyman to bless it. When, therefore, Messrs. Beecher 
and Conkling rushed into each other’s arms, on the stage at the 


tributed in no inconsiderable degree to its triumphs. 


is no- 


N 


| own benefit, then the organization is bad. 
| in this city 40,000 Republican voters ; 
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Academy of Music the other night, ludicrous as the spectacle was in 
some of its aspects, there was nothing unprecedented or even very 
strange about it. 

The moral of the Beecher-O’Gorman eulogy on the Machine is 
It is true, as they both say, that there is nothing bad 
that it means organization, and that with- 
out organization a party, however devoted and able its members 
the Govern- 


plain enough. 
about a machine per se ; 


cannot succeed in making its ideas felt in 
ment of the country. In the early days of a party, when few 
or none belong to it with the hope of personal profit, the machinery 
of organization honestly represents the mass of the party, and is 
managed in strict accordance with the prevailing party sentiment. 
Nominating conventions when they meet are in fact, as well as in 
theory, representative which meet to deliberate. There 
members pledged to vote or determined to vote for par- 


may be, 


bodies 
may be 
ticular men, and some one man may be so conspicuously marked 
out for nomination by party opinion that the decision of the con- 
vention may easily be predicted beforehand. But as long as the 
convention is either fairly chosen by the party or feels itself respon- 
sible to the voters at large, and has, as a whole, no ends in view 
but the satisfaction of party aims or desires in so far as these ar‘ 
ascertainable, there is nothing to be said against it. 

The Machine begins to work evil when the management of the 
party—that is, the selection of delegates to conventions and of the 
candidates for office—falls, whether through the growth of apathy 
on the part of the members at large or the increasing assiduity and 
dexterity of those who make polities a business, into the hands of one 
man, or ofa small knot of men, whose leading motive is their personal 
advantage, whether in the way of money or office or power. To select 
delegates, for instance, and make nominations with a view of satis- 
fying the various shades of opinion by which even the most homo- 
geneous party is more or less divided, with a view to giving full 
expression to its highest and best ideas about public policy, and 
gratifying its legitimate pride and ambition in the mental and 
moral quality of its candidates, is organization of the best kind 
and for the most legitimate ends. A convention made up in this 
way is sure to be a deliberative body, and even if its decisions 
do not satisfy the party, they are sure to command its approval 


and support. When, however, there arises in the party a power 


| which manages it not w'th the view of making it produce results 


satisfactory to the party at large, but with the view of producing re- 
sults satisfactory to one man, or one set of men, of either getting a 
certain office for a particular man, or of enabling one man, or set of 


men, to reward their adherents with offices, or of arming one man 


with influence to be used secretly in his own discretion and for his 

There are, for instance, 
there are, however, only 
10,000 enrolled Republican members of associations competent to 
vote at primary meetings. Of the reasons which keep the 30,000 
from joining the associations and attending the primary meetings 
we do not need to speak here. If the 10,000 who do the work of 
sending up delegates to the nominating conventions have, in doing 
it, the feelings and opinions of the bulk of the party—of the other 
30,000 voters, for example—in their minds, and elect the delegates 
with a view to the success of party doctrines—the organization is 
valuable. If, on the other hand, when they get together they have 
no settled views of their own as to what they will do, but accept 


| from some one man, who in turn receives his instructions from 


another who is not present, a list of the delegates they are to elect, 
and elect them, and these delegates are in their turn pledged to 
nominate certain men, because their nomination is desired, for rea- 
sons of his own, by an individual or by a clique, and without regard 
to the probable views or aspirations of the voters—they are the Ma- 
chine in the bad sense of the term. They are not in any proper sense 
of the term a party organization. Their organization is despotism 


| working under the forms of representation, and pure selfishness 


under the forms of public spirit. 
This Machine, moreover, is no new thing. 
while in Rome after the fall of the Republic. 


It worked for a good 
The Senators used 
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, meet and pass laws and go through all the forms of constitu- | and terrorism and fraud,” whieh, as 1 1 si ( \ 
tional government, but the laws they were to pass and the de- | sissippi, and Louisiana, is probably largely true. but thi ‘ 
cisions they were to reach were alwavs determined beforehand rings the eharges aga t me lv every cotten State rl 
ene person—the commander of the army. I[t was in full same story is told of the falling off of the Sout! Re 
tion in England in Walpole’s and Lord North’s day. The | presentation in Congress. It is due. it-is said. to ** 1 
House of Commons had all the outward marks and tokens of a shot-gun outrages, bloody raids, and ballot-stutting | S 
delibe rative legislative body. It made speeches and listened to ai poses vers neatly of the proposition thet st | 
speeches; but the votes of the majority were determined beftore- | White House world remedy all this. by showing 
hand by the minister by means of offices and pensions and other | all this occur when there was «a Str Man" in the WI 1! 
ribes. He had a secret understanding with them that they | but the particular «Strong Man” whose pres ther 
vere not to be influenced by the arguments which might be ad- for again. He was there in 1872, w! his electoral 
dressed to them in the House, or by the state of opinion out of | 57 to 55: he was there in Is74 when 1 eyoni 7 
doors. To make assurance doubly sure, he saw to it that un- House of Representatives: and he was the IS76 1 
pledged persons should not get seats in the House. The gov- | cessor’s electoral votes fell from 55 to 19, that Sty 
ernment of George Il. and George UII. was, in short. during the Man failed or refused to bring out the Repu 
greater part of the time, Machine government. The govern- have ceased to exist. 
ment of the Second Empire was the same. There were two de- But the assumption on whieh the © st \I 
liberative bodies in it, the Senate and the Corps Législatif, both — jg that they do exist: theretore. et rhe 7 : ars 
of which went through the forms of deliberation—that is, de- | the Strong Man party with a eerta 
bated and decided after debate; but these forms were shams, be- | gnowine of thei case , is pe is justitial 1 
cause the result was settled beforehand by a knot of men at the at all fair. Thev have a better a ) 
Tuileries. In this city in Tweed’s day there was no appearance — ejted: that is. they want a St ne M 
on the surface of the city Government of anything but lawful — the suppression of majorities, but to 
organization. In fact, there is a strong tendeney in all popular | Government which are still to come: and if it had 
government to become Machine government—that is. to transfer appear to the public that other dangers imMendin 
the real power of deliberative bodies to a small clique, and to con- | pelieve the “Strong Man ery” would be nearly as loud 
fine them to the task of registering decisions supplied to them by | fact loud at all. Thev have a better ease. whieh ist] i 
this clique. To prevent this, and to secure the public presentation of | woyld probably never have thought of ealling for 
the real reasons on which legislation is based, is now the great prob- | or threatening a renewal of civil war under General Grant. ke 
lem of polities. Government, in short, means organization, and party | yr, Bowman in Massachusetts the other day. but fort 
means organization. Machine means the secret abuse or perversion | tion of the situation at Washington which was gradually freed 
of government or party for the personal ends of one person, or of a upon them by the Republican newspapers. The process by wh 
small number of persons acting in concert—the secret withdrawal of | the “ Strong Man ery” has been produced is. in fact. one of the most 
men and measures from the jurisdiction of deliberative bodies, while | pemarkable episodes tn the histor v of journalism. The mere reap- 


keeping up all the forms of deliberation and honest decision. 

The way in-which the Machine is defended never varies. Both 
Mr. Beecher and Mr. O’Gorman repeated an old story: The Machine 
means organization ; without organization the Government or the 
party cannot succeed. Organization, of course, means skilled 
leaders who understand the Machine and know how to work it. They 
may not be all we could wish, but the crisis is too grave for criti- 
cism, much more for positive disobedience. Young men may not 
like their way of working, but this is because of their inexperience. 
Therefore they must keep silence and reserve the discussion of a 
change until a more convenient season—which of course never 
comes. The one sure sign, however, that the time for revolt has 
arrived is the defence of the Machine—as in the Beecher-O’Gorman 
case --on the naked ground that it furnishes the best means of suc- 
ceeding. When this is put forward alone it always indicates that the 
higher order of expediency can no longer be appealed to; that the 
inner working of the Machine will not bear examination; that the 
motives and character of its managers cannot stand criticism, and 
that all that can be said for it is what the soldier of fortune can say for 
his battery—that it will smash anybody who comes within its range. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE “STRONG MAN CRY.” 

NM HE New York Jimes commented the other day in very sensible 

terms on the ‘Strong Man cry,” as recently raised by ex-Post- 
master-General Creswell. ‘‘ The need of the hour,” said he, * is the 
presence in the White House of a man whose past acts would be a 
guarantee that fraud and corruption in elections could not exist-—a 
Strong Man in whom every one would have confidence.” The rea- 
sons for desiring such ‘‘ a Strong Man” have been recently set forth 
in a Republican campaign document issued from Washington. 
They are these or such as these: In 1868 General Grant received 
57 electoral votes at the South; in 1872 he received only 55. In 
1876 Mr. Hayes received only 19. To the question what became of 
these majorities the answer is that they were ‘suppressed in blood 


pearance of the Southern Democrats in Congress could not, of eourse, 
have done the work. These Southern Representatives were 

minority, and a cowed and dispirited minority, most of them ruined 
men, and elected by impoverished communities, and faeed in Con- 
gress by exultant conquerors. The chances are that they would 
have been perfectly content for vears with a very modest and, in 
deed, humble role in legislation, which was what most befitted them, 
if they had not suddenly, in 1874, found themselves made members 
of the majority by the widespread defeat of the Republicans in the 
Northern States. The Republicans in that vear not only lost control 
of the House of Representatives, but lost enough State leg 
to make the control] of the Senate by the Democrats certain 
long. They were defeated in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Illinois, and other States in whieh they had had large ma- 


slatures 


before 


jorities in 1872. 


‘outrages” at 
North. 


“out ies ” 


Nor were these defeats due to any lack of 
the South, or to ** waving of the bloody shirt” at the 
There have been since the war no better vears fo! 
than 1872-3-4, and “the bloody shirt” was never 
waved,” as Mr. William E. Chandler savs, than in those vears. 
The result was that Southern representatives found themselves 


more ‘freely 


suddenly, as it were, put in power, a result which probably not 
one of them had looked for as likely to occur in his lifetime. That 


they bore their elevation badly there is no denying. They were 


| intoxicated by it, and began to give themselves airs which they 


could not safely or becomingly assume within the present century. 
Their first attempts at legislation were most foolish attempts to 
repeal measures which had grown out of the war, and were intended 
to secure what the North considered the most valuable results of the 
war. But these attempts, though foolish, were perfectly lawful and 
constitutional. They were no more than the majority had a right 
to make, no more than majorities had a hundred times made, down 
to that most questionable use of power 


tions as a means of coercing the President. 


the refusal of appropria- 
No lawyer could open 

















The 


There was nothing revolutionary about 


cy that looked to. iolence or secession. They were sim- 


hem: nothi 
ply, in their worst aspect, inexpedient, mischievous, and exasperat- 
ing, and were properly punishable, like all other obnoxious legisla- 
at the polls, 


tion—like the Repubhean ‘salary grab,” for example 


ifter a proper appeal to public opinion through discussion in the press 
and on the platform. They were attended, of course, with much wild 
Ik in debate, which the Republicans were careful to stimulate 


ind draw out, but there was no threat from any influential or au- 


thorized quarter of secession or revolution, and no “ presentation in 
Congress of the doctrine on which the theory of secession rested,” 
to use the language of the New York Times, and no threat to apply 
the old nullification theory to the administration of the Government. 
rhe controversy between the two parties at this stage was, in fact. 
i controversy over the construction of the Constitution on a point 
the regulation of elections 


of administrative practice and had no 


taint of revolution in it whatever. Such controversies have been 


raging since the foundation of the Government, and the means of 


deciding them is provided in the Constitution with the utmost clear- 


Some are referable to the voters at the polls and some to the 


hess 
Supreme Court. 


settled at the polls. 
peals to Northern publie opinion, the seats they had lost in 1874 and 


This particular one was a controversy to be 

The Republicans had only to win back, by ap- 
thin air, and 
onee more to the humble role of re- 
the 


1876, to cause the Southern construetion to vanish in 
to relegate ‘‘*the Brigadiers” 
eeiving instead of giving the law. There was no more eall in 
matter tor ** 

This course was inconvenient to the Republican chiefs, for rea- 
in detail. The 
olved explanation and discussion of 
the defeats at the North in 1874 whieh gave the De- 


mocrats the majority, and which Republicans were anxious, for 


a Strong Man” than for a steam-engine. 
sons which we have no space to give chief one was, 
however, that it would have inv 
the causes of 
isons, to burv in oblivion. 


obvious rei It would have brought up 


carpet-baggery, whiskey-thievery, moieties, rings, grabs, Crédit 
Mobilier dividends, and the various other Republican seandals of 
Nor was it at all certain that the 


lost ground could be regained bv simple debate on the expediency 


the period between 1868 and 1874. 


of having the national Government take charge of Federal elections, 


for this was hardly exciting enough. Outrages, too, at the South 
had declined so much in number that the canvass now pending came 
near having to be conducted on the Chisholm tragedy of 1877; 


there would have been little else of the kind to rely on if the Dixon 
; 


murder had not taken place, and the Blackville postmaster had not 
been assailed a month ago. 

The bolder course was therefore adopted of alleging that the 
Southern representa‘ives in Congress had reasserted the old Cal- 
houn doctrine of the right of seression and nullification, on which 
he rebellion 1. ‘This was sure to rouse the Northern peo 
ple as no ( la destroy among them the critical 

‘irit fi h the ty had ffered so much since 1872. It 

Ld : emu the storv had no real foundation. It 

ld hi llv have receeded by } efforts of the party orators 





} 31) ? ho er, with ft r no 


wer ot ai ily itera- 


' ‘ eers 
ounted, and properly counted, on two things: (1) the spirit of eom- 
vetition ne the newspapers, and (2) the indifferenee of the pub- 
fig state t which chi in with their 
e}Uiee de pre ions. The party nt papers, when the 
enut t ft Brigadiers beg ‘ ieing with each 
ther in expressions of hostility and distrust. Accusing them of a 
e to re practice of treating every election as a State 
hich had prevailed from the foundation of the Govern- 

or ( % too tame and commonplace. They were 

ed retly meditating the revival of the secession 

of ] openly “presented” it in Congress; and 

of art re written on the assumption that this accu- 

literally tru The public does not read the Congres- 

Record ; do not even follow the brief and imperfect sum- 


Nation. 


i] 
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Congressional debates with 


maries by the party press of any 
care or constancy, and was ready to believe anything of the 
Brigadiers. In a few months the people were so excited and 
alarmed that they were half prepared for a new rebellion, and 


naturally looked about for some one to organize the physical force 
by which it was to be again resisted. For this crisis the managers 
had the Grant boom all ready, and at once opened it. They pro- 
duced “the Strong Man.” For this state of things, than which no 
thing can well be more prejudicial to healthy political life and pure 
administration, the press, as we have said, is mainly responsible 
how responsible no one knows who is not compelled, as we are, to 
watch it working up an incident or a subject for party consump 
tion, and who has not seen papers trying to outrun each other in 
violence of language and the production of startling effects. The 
last marked illustration of the play of this half-insane competition 
was the Johnson impeachment trial, when they were endeavoring to 
outstrip each other in the description of Johnson’s depravity. Hy 
was at first ‘‘a criminal”; then “‘a great criminal”; then * the 
greatest eriminal of the age”; and finally the silly old man beecany 
‘‘the greatest criminal of this or any other age.” At this point thi 
resources of vituperation would have been exhausted if they bad 
not resorted to comparison with various historical monsters like 
Nero and Caligula. 

They are now performing the same process on the Brigadiers, 
and with far greater success. They have produced the ery to 
‘‘the Strong Man.” They have discredited the cause of peaceful 
and patient reform; they have weakened the popular reverence fo 
they have planted in the American mind the seeds of that fell 
and foul disease of free governments—the hankering for a chiet 
who will not be over-serupulous about obeying the Constitution 
The New York Times has been one of the chief offenders ; perhaps, 
owing to its greater temperance and independence, one of the most 
efficient. In now denouncing the erv for “‘a Strong Man,” there 
fore, it is trving vainly to lay a devil which it has helped to raise 
We were fortunately able the other day, by pouneing on one of it 
repetitions of the reckless statement about the production of t! 
theory of secession in Congress, to drag to light the foundation 01 
which all this fabrie of wicked misrepresentation has been built 
which was nothing more than that Blackburn, of Kentucky, ha 
predicted that the majority in Congress would repeal certain Ri 
publican legislation. The remedy for this, the old American remedy 
an appeal to the people against Black- 
Those who have pe: 


law ; 


is of course simple enough 
burn, which will take from him his majority. 
suaded the people that the case calls for a soldier’s hand and _ for 
departure from the ancient ways of American polities, and that w: 
have in one century reached the stage in which we have to rely o1 
one man to save us from perishing, deserve that future generation: 
should curse their memory. 


Jorrespondence. 





JEWISH FARMERS. 





To tHe EpIror or THE NATION : 


Sir: In your issue of the 2d inst. you express doubts if a Jewis! 
farmer can be found in either hemisphere. I know of several in thi 
State, and heard of the Western It cannot | 
expected that their religion be advertised over the main entrance of thei 
these 
particular ostracism the Germania will decree up 


have others in States. 


farms Some of Jewish agriculturists have intermarried wit 


Christians ; wha 
these we are only left to surmise. In conversation with one of the trus 
tees of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum of Cleveland, Ohio, 1 was informé 
that the purchase of a tract of land near the city was contemplated, 01 
which to educate boys and instil in them a love of farming. 

As the Jews are by nature a gregarious race, and as in both hemi- 
spheres people of all sorts of religious views gravitate towards the larg: 
must not wonder if the former take slowly to agricultural pur- 


L. F. 


cities, we 
suits.—Respectfully yours, H 


Cuicago, October 6, 1879. 
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any SOUTH CAROLINA REDIVIVUS. | of the case, and, in professed aid of such a course, undertook to furnist 
, 4a . , “TEP ES vhat it termed ‘* several well-known facts.” 
the : Yo tue Eprror or THe Nation : N hat it termed ** several well-known fa ; 
and ; , ae pias You do not appear to have considered the tender favorably, and if th 
Sir: Ihave just returned from a summer spent in South Carotina, ; ‘ee : , : 
and : ; A , , article in the Post is in all respects as inaccurate as in the three particu 
4 ere [ had every opportunity to study the political and social condition Re : - 
ree 4 ee ca a ee ‘ : : lars which, with your permission, I will indicate, your course in failing 
ba ; things. The gain in material prosperity since the educated classes pal : ; : 
rey 3 1 tl trol of politics i wi ; th " to accept the proffered assistance is very wise 
a5 | »-covered the control of politics ils marked—more so among the negroes . an . pe 
x - I First. The article in the Pos? alleges that the constitutional amend- 
To- ; even than among the whites. oe , ‘ : 
i a : ; ment authorizing the change from three Canal Commissioners to a@ singh 
no q I can compare the old condition with the new. Ispent nine months | . ; nr pag te fs ae : 
; : ; ; ; Superintendent of Publie Works was proposed by a Republican Legisla- 
ure in South Carolina almost immediately after the war, when carpet-bags ture in 1873 and 1874 
sac onan , “mn h . "ein 1875 an 4. 
e were a possibility rather than a fact. The older men of the State were anos ; ' ‘ ere 
: : : - This statement is as inaccurate as the consequent claim of the Pos? fo 
. | 
to i stunned by the complete collapse of the old institutions, and knew not : ‘ : cone 
’ ; : s ae exclusive credit to the Republicans for passing the amendment, The tr 
3 how to adapt themselves to the changed conditions of life. It was the ; ; ah 
ap 3 ‘ r ; : , a ; history of the amendment is as follows : 
aa 3 same with the negroes. Up to this point there was no sign of ill-feeling ‘/ : : wea —e 7 ‘ 
In bf * . : . Rejected at the election of 1869, it was again propose d bv the Constitu 
. 3 between the white man and his former slave. Indeed, the master was : . ae peers : ; é 
The 3 , : é : ; p ; tional Commission of 1872, consisting of sixteen Democrats (Govern 
rrateful for the kindness and fidelity shown during the war. Why should ‘ ; an Pannhli 
ion : 5 :, ‘ a al f the 4 eral ile Robinson being one) and sixteen Republicans. 
ere be antagonism, the interests o 1¢ two races being the same 7? : , ust ' , " 
rty ' th ogg mee ocean eee ; Approved by the Legislature of 1878 and the Senate of 1874, it was ; 
> 2 What followed, we all know. The most ruinous accomplishment of the . : - ‘ : , 
Hi : ‘ i on February 18, 1874, rejected in the Assembly by a vote of nearly two 
; set of men who flocked to the State, scenting plunder, was the antagonism - ° ) ee 
the ¢ . p : one (76 to 42). As the Pos? truly claims, the Republican party had a m 
i : they brought between capital and labor ; capital, being less robust, suffered |...) - ; bd bh of 
. . js : -, . | jority in this Assembly and was responsible for its action. The truth of 
me i more than labor. My next winter was during the triumphant * spoils” | . a hie 
/ ; . seit : the claim cannot be questioned merely because the Assembly defeated : 
th period, which has been elaborately enough described. Land was lying un- ; , ae Bes 
ape : : ; : yin the amendment instead of adopting it, as the Posf supposed 
itil 3 cultivated, the negro was idle and perfectly demoralized. I was shocked to | 1 , oe 
’ i a eae : The amendment now seemed to be for ever lost, as would doubtless hay 
ike | see the drunkenness, to hear of the stealing. There seemed no hope for the R vere — Aa ; 
This f 7 , bl , he i | been the result except for the election of Governor Tilden in the su 
‘ re, 1s Tair State was given over to the robber aud to the ignorant. ‘ . ‘ . . , pen ’ » 
— : rid a se 2 ss ceeding fall. Upon the nineteenth day of March, 1875, the Governor's 
Ts Ihe change in the condition of things during the last eighteen months | ,- : a nee 
aan , 5 aggre ; ‘ é famous canal message reached the Senate. It paralyzed the forees of th 
for is positively startling. It is difficult to know where to begin. Every : . \ ; 
0 . / ee _ ’ Canal Ring and opened the way to vigorous action on the part of the friends 
1 one seems hopeful and, better still, busy. The negroes are working cheer- : . ae an : 
ful : : : tial ; ; of administrative reform. To the public spoilers it was the past wi 
fully. If the wages be low, so is the living: think of good chickens for s. : ae ae “se ‘ : 
10 ; : ; ee was full of peril, and they were too much absorbed in schemes for es 
: sale at ten cents apiece! It does not pay to rob a hen-roost. The . ; P ere , 
fel] z P ‘ * . p 2 p' Ing conviction to rally to the defeat of legislation concerning only 
large estates are being cut up into small farms, owned indiscriminately | , . i : , \To.3.3 : ; 
et ‘ % “ | future. At this opportune juncture (April 14) Senator Madden introduc 
by black and white. I drove through the country districts, through : . wae? } bh] 
nn ; , ' , ! : the amendment. Within five weeks it passed both houses (the Assembly 
F lands which only a little while ago were covered with oaks and pines, ; ' sas ae 
yc : . ‘ . ‘ : . x being strongly Democratic) without a singh Opposing Vote. 
a é Now I find little homesteads, with gardens and beginnings of orchards; | ~ eae 1 :, . 
' ; : , po sa ae ; : The only influence to which it is possible to trace this extraordinary 
“3 ; in some cases, pathetic attempts at ‘ decoration For the first time in ager * } 1) f 
, : fruit bl 1 chicl ail rered change in sentiment of the preceding vear is the powerfully constraining 
e ny expertence fruit, vegetables, and ehiekens were dally red ¢ 1e > ‘ —_ . ; ; : i on 
ny ce 1 rul : bie - cen ee dank 08 it t force of Governor Tilden’s canal message. In the Senate of 1876 th 
Sl ; kc rby negro men ana women, saw few ri l rs, ¢ ar ‘X- " : " ' 
: ; pape. f li o oe ee ee amendment was introduced by Mr. Gerard, and in the house by Mi 
if ressions of discontent. : : 
: ™ a 1 1] ful ft] hi ; Sherman, both being Democrats, and passed with only slight opposit 
| The ‘reased earnestness and hopefuiness of the voung w »men 1s , ‘ ; > ; 
ie Incr i I : _ : ( ve ng 1ite men of which the head was Mr. MeCarthy. then. as now. R iblican Sena 
) st encouraging. ey ni ger direct, oversee, Ti ) eir | ¢ ; i ‘ 
( most encour 1 v1 onger dire +0 el ee, but liter ully | ut their from Syracuse, It was ratified in the fall of 1876 by a popular \ 
own hands to the plough, with honest pride in their work. The y work 533.153 to 81.832. 
during the day, in that burning sun, side by side with the negro, in per- ; ae : +1 , e F 
\" ‘ fF bat . ; : In view of all these facts, that it was proposed by a commission e \ 
fect good comradeship. The great want of the State is capital, and that . 1. 1: 34 1 .. = . 
; he f : ad j me Democratic and Republican: that it was defeated t Republican As- 
st flow whe , ure is assure Outside interference ohties . ~ } (59,9? ) . } 
. mu t f ww in ien the future is a ire utsid interference in p itic¢ sembly of 1874: that under Governor Tilden’s influer it passed the 
: will be ruinous. It means accentuating the color-line; it means arraying . 1 4] , tert ' 
k 5 : ‘ 7 ae Hep : Legislature and the Democratic Assemb!y 187 i that it was int 
3 labor against capital, ignorance against education. The misfortune for ee ae am ed 
! 9 : : é . ae duced by Democrats in both houses in 1876 s t 
: i South Carolina is the coming Presidential election. But for that the eP tee . hed we ' i ~— - oa 
01 Pp “Ripe as the basis for a judicial statement the claim Post, that the Re- 
: names of Republican and Democrat might be erased from the spelling- , Ee ’ aes 4 . 
. 3 ; are i : publicans are entitled to exclusive credit for this 
: book. If she were not needed for party purposes, she might be left in Sct We Cinkete ol a eel vial sa 
) ; ace to bi rw s : 
: peace t bind up her wounds. | 7 nities Ue, dete on tk wieaie aii é ; alificat 
3 Now one last word as to security of life and possessions. The contrast ’ a . 
; gi epee: : ; ; . . : that it was not adopted but substa R in ¢ 
here is in favor of South Carolina as against my own New England. Ina ’ ; : ‘ 
; = hp stitutional ¢ 2 S67: Fel ry 
; Connecticut town, last summer, I kept a pistol as a comfort, if not a pro- 25. 1868: Ds i 
$ tection. In South Carolina, not a tramp all summer, and no beggars! a + On ; 
< ; . ; ; Third. The vi S e p 
4 Our household was composed of three women, the servant sleeping in“ the ; Pe ; . 
b a - eee c 3 nade 3 ee tinent fact ae} \ OL SIX Mll- 
vara, Our house is a little isolated. We sat or slept with doors widk : — 
: ’ , ‘ss é ; ‘ ; ’ lions of doll s G r Hoffman 
P open until late into the night, and we never had one moment's uneasiness "y , ’ 
| : The rest Ss v tor this def eneyv has s nad so unyusti 
nor anxiety. , . ‘ : : " 
{ WW} ; } - 2  ~ 8 1 ; . » . charged upon the Democrats alone tha t is I i ol the ques- 
When so much that is false is being said, 1 hope these few words from ot Sat f P } 
: , . , : 2 tion by a citation from t verv highest \ report of the ver 
: a New England Republican may not pass quite unheeded. N.S iin ciebl ciis eninhitnnas Cminnts ee aaa r neete = 
Ew York, Oct. 7, 1879. i875 (Ass. D No. 3, pp. 24, 25). Cor Hlopkins charges tl 
[The writer of the above, a woman, is a well-known teacher in Gide Eaky eke pega : 
Pi . ; 7 priations than they dared to provid { il pecliles b 
,; i this city. —Ep. NATION. ] oe ‘" 
. sibility of question which were the ! latures, They 
c NEW YORK REPUBLICAN vs. DEMOCRATIC RETRENCHMENT. Che leg ; +2 SI 91OL & 
“i is7o (** : 6sdeedeoes  RCORES ae 
To tae Eprror or THe Nation : “ I8t1 * 2,748,595 56 ‘ 
| Sik : In your issue of Sept. 25 (No. 743), under the head of ** The 6 4Q™) 66 1.785.762 97 
a ¢ ‘ iS in ees ° os . o é o tthe ae 
a Week,” you favorably mentioned Governor Robinson's letter of accep- 1873 94,255 5 
I- j tance, and, in repeating some of his figures, said ** they tell a remarkabl. as 
: ; tale and are not to be questioned.” However, they were questioned the making a total excess of $8,637,720 74 
same day in an article in the Zvening Post entitled ** Let us have a Judi- from which being deducted the surplus of Sept. 4, 1868.... 1,850,000 00 
cial Statement.” The article assumed that your reputation for impartiality nieces 
. . . . 7? | : , J . so ~*~ . ¥ 
must be maintained by a subsequent presentation of the Republican side ° resulted the actual encroachment of....................-- $6,787,720 74 
T 
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MR. BERGIL AS A COMMENTATOR. 


roe Kprror or THe Natio 
S Ii se s that tl liscussion in gard to vivisection has one 
re | ken out in the daily paper wit trie usual exchanges ol denun 
tion and defen lhe present aspect of the controversy 1s essentially 
Mr. Bergh contends for a leg uppression of the practice ; and, in 
ler to influence the public 1 d in that direction, he portrays in 
Huous inguag the imiqut : i the physi log sts, and aenouneces 
ei ults as unce! d rhe doctors, on the other hand, 
y that bis descriptions are exaggerated or untruthful, and his inferences 
false It is proper that the unprofessional reader should have some means 
f judging between thes ron c parties If Mr. Bergh’s statements 
ire exact, let them have the weight which they deserve ; if they are open 
doubt, the public should be warned, An important element in this 
question would be that of faithfulness in the matter of quotations 


One of Mr. Bergh’s favorite assertions is that the medical profession is 


leasing erudition, 


ipposed to vivisection ; or, as he expresses it with a p 
‘* From the time of Celsus, the Hippocrates of the Romans, till our own 
day, when humanity is making itself heard, the best men have raised 
their voices against it.” To establish this point he quotes from many 
well-known authors, and uses the weight of their names and language to 
discredit the propriety of experiments on animals. But in looking over 
these quotations we are struck by one peculiarity—that is, there is nothing 
to show where they came from. The value of a quotation, apart from the 
reputation of its author, depends upon its accuracy and the connection in 
which it is used. In the discussion of controverted topics it is usual to 
accompany a quotation with exact references, giving the title of the book 
from which it is drawn, and the page where it is to be found, in order 
that any one may refer to the original passage and satisfy himself that the 
citation is genuine. Mr. Bergh habitually omits this useful precaution. 
Most of his quotations give the name of the author, but no further refer- 
ence which would enable the reader to verify their correctness. 

Besides this, to the medical mind there is something a little odd in see- 
ing such names as Colin, Carpenter, Longet, or Hunter arrayed as wit 
nesses against the value of experimentation on animals, These men have 
passed their lives and gained their reputation in performing experiments 
in collecting their results. That they should, nevertheless, believe and 
declare them to be worthless, has a puzzling look about it. It would be 
interesting to refer to the original language of these authors and find out 
what it means. 

But in order to understand the matter fully it is necessary to know, 
in the first place, from what source Mr. Bergh derives his scientific infor- 
mation. 

In 1866 the London Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
published a prize essay on vivisection,* by Mr. G. Fleming, veterinary 
surgeon to the Third King’s Own Hussars—an essay which is spoken of 
by a reviewer in the London Atheneum for September 22, 1866, as ‘‘ ig- 
norant, fallacious, and altogether unworthy of acceptance.” After a peru- 
sal of the work we heartily agree with this estimate of its character. 

It is from this essay that Mr. Bergh has drawn most of his ideas and 
much of his language. The similarity of expression, in many instances, 
s too close to admit of any other conclusion. Let us compare a few pas- 
sages by way of example : 

Mr. Bergh, in the N. Y. Evening Post Fleming’ Exsay. 1866, page 2% 


September 12, 1874 


‘From the time when Celsus, the Hippo- 

From the time of Celsus, the Hippo- crates of the Romans. blamed Herophilus 
rates of the Romans, till our own day. of Chalcedon for having dissected the bo- 
vhen humanity is making itself heard, the dies of living criminals, which had been 
t men have raised their voices against given over to him by the kings of Egypt 
up to the present day, when the voice of 
humanity is making itself more loudly and 
forcibly felt on behalf of the lower animals 
many and just good men have given their 
opinion as to its barbarity 


; B V. FY Bb j P, Sep Fleming's Essay, IS66, page 40 
12, INv4 ‘The conscientious director of the im 
The director of the imperial school of perial school at Alfort, in reviewing a long 
\lfort. in reviewing a long series of vivisec. series of vivisections, has felt himself com- 
tior felt himself compelled to ask.” ete pelled to ask,” etc.. etc 
** Vivisectior s it necessary or justifiable ¥*° London: Kobert Hardwicke, 192 
Picea wait 
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2 a y Post. S } Exsay. 1866. p 
12, 1874 It is time that universal resentment 
Is it not time that universal sentiment should arise against these hort l operations 
i put astop tothese horrid operations, which te nis 
vhich tend to harder reart, extinguish those sens ( 
thos stinets which give man confidence nh om I 
nd make the physician more dr lt 
dreaded than disease itself 





There can be no doubt that Mr. Bergh has at 


ling’s 
essay, and is indebted to it for much of his inspiration. 

One of the authors whom we have mentioned above as appearing in 
an unexpected light is Professor Colin, of the Veterinary School at Al- 
fort. in Franee, and author of the * Physiologie Comparée des Animaux 
Domestiques.’ Mr. Bergh arrays this writer as one of his chief witnesses 


In the New York //era/d of February 13, 1867, he says : 


1: 1 "| 


‘Colin, the author of a treatise on Physiology, wholl 


vy condemns 
vivisection.”’ 


In the New York Tr/hune of September 26, 1874, he enumerates 


Colin, with others, among those who consider experiments of this kind 
as **w rthle ss,” owing to unavoidable ¢ rrors, 

In the New York Evening Post of September 12, 1874, he cites thi 
writer in question as follows : 


*‘ Monsieur Colin savs : ‘From the moment that a function is dis- 





turbed in its normal condition it changes its character, and all the others 
experience a like commotion and soon become suspended. The possibility 
of isolating physical or chemical phenomena is simply hopeless.’ ” 


} 


Now, what is the meaning conveyed by this language ? The reader 


will of course infer that, in Colin’s opinion, no possible result can be ob- 
tained from such experiments : and that, from the nature of the case, it 
is useless to attempt it. The fact 1s exactly the contrary. 

The quotation is from a passage in Colin’s ‘Traité de Physiologi: 
Comparce des Animaux Domestiques,’ Paris, 1854, tome i. page 52. It 
occurs in paragraph iv. of the introduction, a paragraph expressly devot- 
ed to the subject, and entitled ‘* De Expérimentation.” The author is 
treating of experimentation in general, as a means of study in natural 
science, and the manner in which it should be employed in various cases 
in order to be useful. He is showing the difference which exists between 
experments in chemistry and physics, which may be fully simplified, and 
those in physiology, which are more complex. As Mr. Bergh gives it 
the quotation is incorrect. The genuine passage is as follows : 


‘* Des instant qu’une fonction est mise en dehors de ses conditions 
normales elle change de caractére, et dés qu’elle cesse de s’exécuter 
toutes les autres (si elle est un peu importante) éprouvent des perturba- 
tions plus ou moins profondes, et bient6t se suspendent. La possibilité 
disoler les phénoménes physiques et chimiques, et limpossibilité d’arri- 
ver i ce résultat en ce qui concerne ceux de l’ordre physiologique, ¢tab- 
lissent une différence capitale entre le mode d’expérimentation qui s’ap- 
plique aux premiers et celui qui convient aux seconds. La difference 
est si grande que l’on ne voit pas ce qu'il peut y avoir de commun entre 
les deux modes ; il est superflu pour nous de chercher A imiter des pro- 
cédés inapplicables aux recherches physiologiques.” 


Colin, therefore, has not the remotest idea of condemning experimen- 
tation on animals in physiology. On the contrary, he is doing his best to 
show how it is to be made effective and trustworthy. 

What excuse has Mr. Bergh to offer for this palpable distortion of his 
author's meaning ? It is possible that he might refer us to his favorite 
Fleming’s essay, and plead that he took his quotation at second hand, 
without consulting the original work. Such a defence, in any event, 
would be a lame one, but in this instance it would make the matter 
worse, because in Fleming's essay the translation is correctly given. Let 
us see how the two quotations look side by side. 


Ur. Bergh, in the N. Y. Evening Post, Sep- Quotation in Fleming's Essay, page 26. 
tember 12, 1874. ‘From the moment that a function is dis 
From the moment that a function is dis- turbed or removed from its normal condi- 
turbed in its normal condition it changes tions it changes its character, and all the 
its character, and all the others experience others (if it is a function of some impor- 
a like commotion, and soon become sus- tance) experience a commotion more or less 
pended. The possibility of isolating phy- profound andsoon become suspended. The 
sical or chemical phenomena is simply possibility of isolating physical or chemical 
’ phenomena. and the impossibility of isolat- 
ing those which belong to the order of phy- 
siology. establishes a capital difference be- 
tween the modes of experimentation as ap- 
plied to the first and those which belong to 
the second. The difference is so great that 
it is impossible to see what there can be in 
common between the two modes. It is, then, 
superfluous for us to seek to apply a means 
of procedure which is inapplicable to physio 
logica! researches.” 


hopeless.’ 


Besides the usual resemblance in phraseology between Mr. Bergh and 
Mr. Fleming, there is also a singular difference between them in the sen- 
tenee which introduces this quotation from Colin : 
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October 16, 1879] ‘Lhe 


From Fleming's Fssay, 1866, page % 
‘** Let me quote from the work of a French 
physiologist, who is a great advocate foi 
vivrisection. a staunch admirer of those men 
who have been notorious for their practices 


» Bergh, in the N. Y. Eveni i Post, Sé))- 
tember 12, 1874. 

I will quote from the work of a French 

hysiologist, in this instance a_stanch 

rof those men who have made them 






m . > ° ° . 
ves notorious for their practice of that in that particular branch of science, and 
inch of science. Monsieur Colin says,’ who is himself a most enthusiastic exper 
mente? M. Colin says,” ete.. ete 
Mr. Bergh is here endeavoring to prove that Colin is opposed to ex- 


riments on animals ; and, in extracting his opening sentence from 


eming’s essay, he has left out that part of it which shows that Colin in 
ity approved of them. The disloyal intent is too manifest to require 


mment. Our eminent philanthropist would have the ‘+ doors of the 


State prison ” close upon such persons as do not meet with his approval, 


But if confinement in State pris m were the legal penalty for tamyn ring 


vith an author’s opinions and falsifying his language, I am afraid Mr. 
Rerzh would have been there long ago. J..c; BD; 
New York, Oct. 10, 1870 


A CHOICE BETWEEN MACHINES. 

To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 

Sir: I have read with the interest of a perplexed and enquiring mind 

e editorial and other articles in the Nat‘on of the 18th and 25th inst. 
oncerning the coming State election and the duty of independent voters 
Ido not find my doubts solved by what has been pub- 
That difficulty is 
the impossibility of so voting in the coming contest as to utter a protest 


n regard to it. 
ished, and ask your indulgence to state my difficulty. 
against what is known as ** Machine politics.” To utter such a protest 
s, of course, the desire of all who favor civil-service reform: and the one 
ourse to do it, as indicated in your columns, is to vote against Cornell and 
for Robinson. But this does not solve the difficulty; it only gives the 
opportunity of smashing the Republican Machine by maintaining the 
Democratic Machine. The Convention at Syracuse seems to an unpre- 
iudiced mind—at least, to one mind which wishes to hold aloof from 
as much the product of the ‘*‘ Machine idea” as the Convention 





prejudice 
at Saratoga. 
gathered from the press, Mr. Robinson is as much the appointee of Mr. 
Tilden as Mr. Cornell is of Mr. Conkling. The only option left to the 
independent voter is which Machine he will choose. I cannot doubt, from 
all that I have read and heard, that Mr. Tilden held the Democratic dele- 
To vote 


Judging from the whole course of the controversy, as 


gates as firmly in his grasp as Mr. Conkling did the Republican. 
for the Democratic candidate, therefore, is not to uiter a protest against 
“the Machine.” The only choice, therefore, left to the independent voter 
is a choice of individuals and parties. Each side, as represented in the 
coming election, is the exponent of the working of the Machine; and, 
with every desire to destroy that, seeing that neither party gives the op- 
portunity, the independent voter has simply to consider to whose advan- 
tage he prefers the prestige of victory should accrue, and which party, as 
judged by its action in regard to honest finances and just government, he 
can most implicitly trust. REFORMER. 
New York, September 26, 1879 


[Then do not vote for the Democratic candidate ; but, also, do 
not vote for the Machine part of the Republican ticket. It may 
be that Robinson as well as Cornell is the nominee of a Ma- 
chine, but it is also true that Robinson has for two years been 
a good Governor, and has filled other State offices with honesty 
We believe he served one term as Comptroller since 
Cornell’s career, on 


and efficiency. 
the war on the nomination of both parties. 
the other hand, has been simply that of an expert and tricky 
eleetioneering agent, whose last public act in office was to bid 
defiance to his superior officer, and treat with contempt the declara- 
tions of the Republican platform. If you vote for Cornell you help 
to declare to the world, not so much that you believe in the Repub- 
lican party as that Mr. Conkling controls the party in the State of 
New York to such a degree that he can give the Governorship to 
& man who represents nothing, as has been well observed, but a 
quarrel with the Administration and hostility to civil-service reform. 
If you help to elect this man you send Mr. Conkling to the Conven- 
tion next year with the air of having the State which will probably 
decide the Presidential election in his pocket, and thus enable him 
to secure the nomination of some one who will either so repel the 
independent voters as to cause the defeat of the party at the polls, 


-_ 


Nation. W557 


or who will, if elected, restore the régime at Washington whieh led to 


the loss of Congress in 1874, and almost the less of the Presidene, 


If vou are a good Republican, therefore, vou owe it te the 


in Ik76. 


party not to degrade and put it in peril in the Presidential contest 
by supporting Conkling’s Machine. You e not responsible fo 
the working of the Machine in the other part re responsible 
for it in your own party. If you could utter ir protest against j 
by voting for some blameless man of splendid talents, or by some 
eood work, such as endow ne a schoo! r chureh, we would ad ( 
vou to do it. In the present state of the world we know of on 
one Way in which you ean utter it, and this we re rend, altho 
like all human instrumentalities, j S imme ctions and di 
backs. —Ep. NATION. | 
Notes. 

‘RHE ‘Publishers’ Trade-List Annual’ for 1879 (New York : 1} \ 

poldt) makes the seventh of the series, and is perfeet even beyond its 
predect ssors as an index fo current pu wattons The dealer { 
eral reader or student, is provided first with the latest catalogues of 
leading houses of the United States: next with the Annual Referen 
List (July 1, 1878-79), compiled from the Pudlishers’ Weekly, arranged 
alphabetically according to author and subject, and giving a full biblio 
graphical and commercial description of each work ; then with a Classi 


fied Summary, according to topics—a new and extremely useful survey of 
Fine Arts, Politic 
Classified and by authors; 


Biography, Travels, Poetry #l and Social Science, et 


a special Edueational Catalogue, and an Order 
List, in which each publisher’s books are grouped under his name. 
Bigelow’s ‘ Life of Benjamin Franklin,’ composed of his autobiography 
and of personal extracts from his writings, has just been issued in a 
second edition, revised and somewhat enlarged, but above all brought out 
at a price quite within the reach of persons of moderate means (Philad 
phia : J. B. Lippincott & Co.) This has been effected without sensibly 
diminishing the typozraphical beauty of the three volumes, and ought to 
ensure them a wide sale. ——W. J. Widdleton has issued a revised edition 
of the ‘Life and Poems of Edgar Allan Poe,’ which comprises a memoir 
by Eugene L. Didier, an ‘ introductory letter” by Sarah Helen Whitman, 
the poems, a lecture on ** The Poetic Principle.” ‘The 
It is nowhere indicated wherein the revision 


and an essay on 
Philosophy of Composition.” 
consists, even the preface bearing date of 1876.——‘ The New Plutarch’ 
is the title of a series of biographies of **men and women of action,” 
of which the Messrs. Putnam have begun the publication with a life of 
Abraham Lincoln by Charles Godfrey Leland. It is a direct and simply- 
told narrative, but contains nothing very new, except a few misstatements, 
and does not perhaps evince the firm grasp of all the facts of life which the 
old Plutarch possessed in such a signal degree. ——Capt. H. W. Howgate 
has edited, under the title of ‘The Cruise of the Florence,’ 
journal during the preliminary Arctic expedition of 1877-78 (Washington: 
James J. Chapman). It makes a modest pamphlet of 188 pp. Capt. How- 
gate states that the report of the naturalist is now in the press, and that 
the meteorologist’s is nearly ready for the printer.——We have received 
from C, Collins & Co., Part I. of ‘The American Continent : a Complete 
History of North and South America.” That is to say, the carlier periods 
are provided for by reprinting verbatim the comparatively unprocurable 
Belknap’s ‘ Biographies of the Early Discoverers,’ Grahame’s ‘ History of 
North America,’ Ramsay’s * History of the United States,” and Robert- 
son’s * History of South America’; and the later periods by continuations 
When these additions are reached we shall speak of 


Capt. Tyson’s 


to the present day. 
them critically, as also of the well-imagined ** Complete Chronology from 
458 to 1880," which will conclude the work. The size 1s quarto, and the 
paper and print attractive. ——N. Tibbals & Sons will shortly issue Fair 
bairn’s ‘Scripture Typology,’ in two volumes octavo.—Maemillan & 
Co. are the publishers of an attractive little series of ‘*‘ Elementary Clas- 
sics * designed for schools, and also, fragmentary as they are, well fitted 
to be carried in the pocket by those who wish to revive their classical 
studies. Sixty-three of the 186 enrolled students of Johns Hopkins 
University are graduates of other colleges, including Harvard and Yale, 
which send four each. Eighty-one are residents of Maryland. Parts 
7 and 8 of Oncken’s * Allgemeine Geschichte,’ now rapidly issuing, con- 
Great to 1716, and of Greece to the 








ter the that 


tinue the history of I 
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Peace of Naupactus (B.c. 217). In the former, several curious portraits, in 


the latter, copies of busts, gems, vases, ete., enhance th value of the 

Part 8 coneludes the first volume of Hertzberg’s ‘Hellas und 
Rom.’ Our attention has been called to a slip in our notice of Morley’s 
‘Burke’ last week. It was at Dilly’s dinner-table, not Cave’s, that John- 


n’s meeting with Wilkes oceurred. 


-We take from the Afheneum the following titles of English books 
in course of publication : Several series, after the fashion of the day, in- 
cluding ‘Philosophical Classics for English Readers,’ edited by Prof. 
sutler, Descartes, Hamilton, Hegel, 


Knight, beginning with Berkeley, 


ete.; and * Early Chroniclers of Europe,’ edited for England by James 
To be mentioned with the 
latter is *‘ The Boy’s Froissart,’ being selections from the chronicles of Eng- 


Gairdner, for France by Gustave Masson, etc. 


land, France, and Spain, by Sidney Lanier (of which, by the way, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons will be the American publishers), and ‘ Tales from Ariosto ’ 
retold for children by a lady. Mr. Swinburne’s * Study of Shakspere in 
Mr. Justin MeCarthy’s third and fourth 
volume will complete his * History of Our Own Times,’ 


Three Periods’ is nearly ready. 
and simultane- 
ously will appear the first part of ‘A Guide to Modern English History 
from 1815 to 1830,’ by William Cory. 
the Rey. S. Baring-Gould ; ‘ Portugal, Old and New,’ by Oswald Craw- 
furd ; and Count von Moltke’s ‘ Notes of Travel in France, Rome, ete.,’ 


‘Germany, Present and Past,’ by 


may fairly be mentioned together, and after them the first volume (1623- 
1654) of a ‘History of the Administration of John De Witt, Grand 
Pensionary of Holland,’ by James Geddes. * Matabele Land and the 
Victoria Falls’ wi'l be illustrated from the sketches and specimens col- 
lected by a naturalist, the late Mr. Frank Oates, who died of fever soon 
after reaching the falls. The following works will meet a variety of 
tastes : Prof. Sayce’s ‘ Introduction to the Science of Language,’ in two 
volumes ; * Old Celtic Romances,’ translated from the Gaelic by Dr, Joyce ; 
‘Mind in the Lower Animals in Health and Disease,” by Dr. Lauder 
Lindsay ; ‘The Abolition of Zymotice Diseases,” by Sir Thomas Watson ; 
‘The Early Teutonic, Italian, and French Masters,’ translated from the 
‘Dohme Series’ by A. H. Keane ; ‘The National Musie of the World,’ 
by the late H. F, and ‘Songs from the Published Works of 
Alfred Tennyson,’ with musical accompaniments. 


Chorley ; 
—We have received eight parts (pp. 256) of the ‘ Poetical Works of 
Ilenry Wadsworth Longfellow,’ illustrated, now being published by sub- 
scription by Houghton, Osgood & Co. This edition, it is announced, 
will consist of about thirty parts, at fifty cents each, and be completed in 
the autumn of 1880, It is in form a large quarto, the page of almost the 
same size as our own, and, as the promised number of parts will make up 
two or three stout volumes, it will be seen that this publication is no 
trifling matter. What the advertisement on the cover claims for the 
paper and printing can be granted; the paper is of that heavy, cream- 
tinted, and glossy kind which appears to be accepted as the thing ti 


please this American public, and is the best of its kind; the ter-press 
s perfect enough, and the ink black enough, for any one. The long lines 


‘Evangeline” and **The Children of the Lord’s Supper” have the 


whole width of the page; the shorter lines of ‘‘ Hiawatha” and the 


iller poems, and even the text of ‘* The Spanish Student,” are arrang- 


in double columns. Scattered about the large pages are many wood- 


its illustrative of scenes in the text, and each division of the poems and 
wh longer poem has a headpiece of some ornamental design. Occasion- 
Ilva full page wood ut appears, ind a portrait of Mr. Longfellow in 


graving by Mr. Marshall serves as frontispiece. It will be seen 

that we have here the ** Gift Book” in its fullest deve lopment. The 
crent art of the illustrations are not such as eall for remark. The 
ru v-arriving Christmas books of a mon or two months hence will 


many woodcuts of the same sort—Mr. Darley’s wooden Indians 
tume bears, Mr. Frederick’s warriors and ladies, Mr. Reinhart’s 
ince, and Mr, Moran’s mountains, all passed through the disenchant- 
lium of the Messrs. Anthonv’s wood-engraving. There » half-a- 

ttle lands¢apes which are interesting, especially those by Mr. J. 

\. Brown, and the large print after Mr. Whittredge’s landscape drawing 


isa certain value ; there is little else to care for in the pages before us, 


some of the original drawings may have had a charm of their 
The impatience with popular histories and popular views of history 
noted in Professor Seeley’s initial article on ** History and Poli- 
\ugust Macm//lan is distinctly traceable in his second paper, 

ns the September number, Lf it were not so distinctly queru- 

uld be justified in calling this an elegy. It laments at the 
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outset the lack of interest displayed by Englishmen in modern Continental 
history of a really solid sort, such as * The Life and Times of Stein’ perhaps; 
and though there is, to be sure, as Professor Seeley admits, some interest 
takenin both French and German modern history, it is only in those por- 
tions which are interesting, unfortunately.‘ I have lately been told by re- 
viewers,” he says, ‘that it is doubtful whetherthe German War of Libera- 
tion is of sufficient interest to deserve careful study.” Certain books o1 
the French Revolution and on Frederic the Great have received attention, 
but that is because ‘* they have been full of everything that is amazing and 
astonishing.” Still, the success of any historical work is assured, he stil] 
thinks, ** if it is not too longand has but a reasonable seasoning of ‘ pictorial 
writing. 


But the upshot of the matter is that ‘‘ we write no elaborat 
histories of modern France or Germany or Russia, and we do not think 


such histories ought to be written.” This is one great deficiency, and 


This in 
and the prope! 


another is the lack of scientific interest in English history itself 
schools is ‘‘almost as dead as the modern languages,” 
study of it after one has left school or the university is seriously endan- 
gered by party spirit. Every Englishman, being either a Liberal or Con- 
servative, is biassed in his judgment of the history of his country, 
wherein he sees reflected the party quarrels of his own day. The existing 
political differences are taken to be ‘‘a transient phase of an eternal and 
necessary conflict between two different classes of men.” Hence the par- 
ties of the present day are made to answer to the Whigs and Tories of 
the Revolution, and these to the Cavaliers and Roundheads of the civil 
War, and these, again, to the parties of Strafford and Eliot ; 
the modern Englishman sympathizes with Laud or Cromwell, as he is a 
Conservative or Liberal 
to Professor Seeley. 


and hence 


All this is exasperating in the highest degree 
‘*This grand generalization is never established by 
reasoning,” he justly observes; but he adds, ‘*] believe it to he almost en- 
tirely baseless,” in which opinion it is not necessary to agree with him in 
order to appreciate the reality of the evil he laments. That there are dif 
ferences in temperament which have made party distinctions of essential- 
ly the same sort ever since the revolt of the Titans it needs no reasoning 
to prove, and it will probably to the end of time depend in great measur 
upon the historian’s own temperament as to what view he will take of 
Frederic, say, or Cesar. There are certainly factors in history which no 
amount of scientific investigation can determine, and when Professor 
Seeley sneers at the people who ‘‘ will probably soon be prepared with a 
proof that from the essential constitution of the human mind it 1s not 
capable of determining who wrote ‘ Icon Basilike,’” he implies neglect of 
And the way to 
deal with these impartially is not so much, perhaps, to persuade ourselves 


a very obvious class of phenomena, as he might say. 


that there is really no reason for our having other than a strictly scientifi 
interest in them, and that they have no intimate relations to us and ou 
circumstances, as to endeavor to cultivate an impartial spirit. If we 
should succeed in that we should be able to view not only history bu 
popular historians without rancor or impatience. 


*‘ Volunteer” writes us from Illinois : 


‘The correspondent whom you quote on page 226, No. 744, doubtless 
gives the truth as he saw it, but he is too sweeping in his generalizations. 
Let it be understood, in the first place, that each company commander has 
a pecuniary responsibility for all tents, arms, and equipments furnished 
for the men, and that all clothing is charged to him at a money value til! 
he renders an account of its issue to men, so that he is responsible for 
accidents and misconduct of ninety-eight men besides himself in a full 
company, while no enlisted man, orderly sergeants included, is responsibl 
pecuniartly for anything except his own personal action, and it will be seer 
that even if the orderly does keep all accounts, the case would be n 
worse than that of the storekeeper who signs the bills and receipts mad 
out by his bookkeeper. Further, Government feeds and clothes the en- 
listed man, the officer buys his own food and clothing, the Government 
selling to him at places where he cannot readily get food otherwise. I 
was in the Army for three years to the end of the war, and I can nam 
officers, both in the volunteer service and in the regular Army, a large 
part of whose accounts will be found at Washington in their own hand 
writing. The letters written, and much other writing of the privat 
office, in stores of all grades from the country cross-roads to A. T. Stewart's 
creat New York house, are as little known to the overworked hookkeepet 
as a great mass of writing by officers of responsibility is to clerks and t 
orderly sergeants.” 

—PBooth’s theatre under the management of Mr. Boucicault promises 
to be one of the most attractive in the city. During the summer it has 
been refitted and redecorated in such a manner as to give the interior 
that gay effect of white and gold and crimson which, meretricious as we 
might find it anywhere else, in a theatre always seems natural and in 
good taste. As his opening venture Mr. Boucicault has brought out a 
play of his own—‘‘ Rescued, or a Girl’s Romance.” It may be generally 
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<eribed as being in his later manner. It has the inevitable atmosphere 
exalted heroism, murderous villany, and vindicated virtue, in which 
reatures of Mr. Boucicault’s theatrical imagination have lived and 
ved ever since his dramatic instinct acquainted him with the fact 
the theatre-going world were ceasing to care for character on the 
and were beginning to go to the theatre only to be tickled by 
We should despair of giving any idea, 


Rescued.” 


incident and situation. 
a description, of the plot of There is one very effective 


ccene in it, not original with Mr. Boucicault, which displays conside- 
il 
right. It 


aving a person bound to a railroad track, in impending peril from 


e ingenuity in the important art of avoiding infringement of stage- 


is well known in ‘theatrical circles” that the incident of 


n approaching train of cars and just saved by the unexpected rescuer as 
train thunders past the footlights, is protected by the courts. Large 
sums of money are believed to have been made out of this incident by 
the owner of the idea, The attempt to infringe was once made by a 
hange in the sex of the person bound, or the rescuer, and a few other 
ninor alterations ; but the attempt was frowned upon by an incor- 
ruptible judiciary. 
task of discovering a way to appropriate the excitement of the situa- 
tion, without appropriating the central idea itself. 


A playwright was found, however, equal to the 


To him it occurred 
that by shifting the moral interest from the peril to the person threatened 
by the train to a peril to the train itself, all that was valuable in the 
original idea might be retained without any peril to the dramatist. Ac- 
cordingly, in ** Rescued ” we have a railroad track coming from the dis- 
On the right of 
the stage is the box in which the signal-man works the draw by means of 


tance and running across a drawbridge at the front. 
a huge lever. The draw is open, for the signal-man has just been show- 
ing the villain of the play how the machinery works, and has in the 
very act been chloroformed by the latter. The train is heard coming in 
the distance. 
the hills which line the shore of the water spanned by the bridge. 


Its lights may be seen winding their way along the foot of 
The 
Another instant and 
But no—for two friends 


chloroformed signal-man lies insensible in his box, 
the train will be plunged into the abyss below. 
of the signal-man have arrived upon the scene ; for these two it is only 
the work of a moment to seize the lever, and on dragging it down with all 
their weight the bridge slowly swings into place and the train whistles and 
shrieks its unconscious way across. 
feel that it is only out of pure good nature if any acting be thrown in ; 


Amid such scenes as this we always 


and yet it must be said that there is a good deal of good acting in ‘* Res- 
Mr. Dominick Murray is very good as the signal-man ; Miss 
Rose Coghlan as Lady Sybil Ferrers made at least a succes d’estime, 


cued.” 


while Mr. John Clayton, an actor new to our stage, showed as John 
Weatherby considerable talent of an unusual kind. To represent with 
any force simple emotions in a simple way is an art possessed by few ac- 
tors, and Mr. Clayton seems to possess it. It is impossible, without seeing 
him in some other part, to know how much variety he has, but his John 
Weatherby is a very nice piece of acting. 


—At the Union Square Mr. Bartley Campbell has made a hit with his 
new Californian play called ‘‘ My Partner.” We trust, for the sake of the 
great future which we still believe lies before the Pacific slope, that there 
are no such people as Joe Saunders and Mary Brandon inhabiting it. In 
Major Henry Clay Britt, vulgar and offensive as he is, it is possible to 
trace some semblance of humanity; we are able, by remembering the low- 
est politicians in public life, to imagine the sort of man Mr, Campbell 
may have had in mind; Josiah Scraggs, the pitiless villain who hunts his 
best friend down behind a smiling mask of hypocrisy, we have met with 
in other plays, if not in real life ; Matthew Brandon is not out of nature; 
and Ned, during his short life, behaves as we can without difficulty ima- 
gine a young man of his education and surroundings behaving. But Joe 
(Mr. Aldrich) and Mary (Miss Maud Granger) are characters which it re- 
quired a powerful imagination or else much reading to invent. Were it 
not that the suggestion would seem to challenge Mr. Campbell’s claim of 
originality, we should say that Joe belonged to a period considerably 
antedating the present, when it was the delight of novelists and dramatists 
to clothe virtue in the habiliments of extremely low life, and to attribute 
to coal-heavers in London or gold-diggers in California a delicacy of sen- 
timent and elevation of spirit which would have done credit to a knight- 
errant. But Joe is all this, and something more. Wary Brandon is a 
part of a kind always unpleasant in any form, but particularly so in that 
in which Mr, Campbell has chosen to present it. The betrayal of a woman 
may be made use of in tragedy, because it is a peculiarly tragical thing : 
but a play turning first on betrayal and utter social ruin, and subse- 
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quently on rehabilitation through marriage with a sentimental miner, is 
neither tragical nor comic. We will not say that such a subject cann 
that Mr 


used it suc essfully. When we Sav su 


be used ina play successfully, but Bartley Campbell has not 
essfullv We refer to success in 
eves of the judicious, for there is no doubt that to the average audiet 


* My Partner” seems just what a play ought to be. 
—The leading musical event of last week was the first 
rv first rank. Mh 


himself in Chickering Hall on Monday night witha brilliant performar 


LpPpearane 
a pianoforte player of the v Rafael Josetfy introduc 
of an interesting programme, and gained a decided and nstantaneous s) 
cess. His technique is perfect, absolutely infallible, and there is an 

of calm and superior self-consciousness about the young artist when play 
ing the most difficult passages, that inspires his audience with a feeling 
of entire confidence in his power. His taste is thor uughly artistic, a 


tle inclined towards the sensational, for which his warm Hungarian b 


must be held accountable. But his strongest point by far is the poetics 
beauty of his touch. We have never heard piano and pianissimo pas 
sages played with more exquisite grace and finish, with more ski 
in managing the crescendo and decrescendo produced by the pedals, 


this, his forte 
Ilis first 
A little coo! in the first movement, the 


than in Monday's performance. Along with 


is powerful 
enough to produce admirably shaded effects. number was 
Chopin’s Concerto in E minor. 
artist warmed to his work-in the second part, the Romanze, and, en- 
couraged and inspired by the enthusiastic applause of his hearers, played 
the brilliant finale in truly splendid style The solo numbers in the second 
part showed his astonishing technique in the strongest light, particularly 
in the artist’s own Etude on Chopin’s Valse in D flat, where the most 
break-neck runs of octaves, sixths, and thirds were executed in an al 

solutely bewildering tempo, and yet with perfect correctness and finist 

The crowning point was a dashing and poetical performance of an old and 
dear favorite in our concert-rooms, Liszt's Piano-forte Concerto in E flat. 
Mr. Joseffy succeeded in holding spell-bound one of the largest audiences 
that has ever tilled Chickering Hall, from the first notes of the Chopin 
Concerto until the last jubilant chord of his great countryman’s composi- 


tion had died away. 


—Mr. Theodore Thomas's second concert, on Tuesday last, was a de- 
cided improvement on the first. He had evidently made the best use of 
the few days that intervened between the two performances, and thi 


work done by the orchestra showed more of the finish and artistic smoot] 


ness of style to which Mr. Thomas has accustomed us. The symphony of 


the evening was Raff's ‘* Lenore,” the fifth in number of that most pr 
lific of modern composers’ works in that class. The ‘ Lenore” sym- 
rm, and certainly 


** Waldsym- 


It had not been heard here for some years, 


phony, though not very original in conception and f 
inferior in master’s beautiful 


never fails to interest. 


every respect to the same 
phonie,” 
and was listened to with evident pleasure by a numerous audience. It 


would have been even more appreciated by many if the programme had con- 
tained a short synopsis of Biirger’s famous ballad. which forms the sub- 
ject of this symphonie poem. Barring a few little faa pas in some solo 
Inaining 
** Ali Baba,” 
The 


interesting feature of the evening was the début of two young American 


passages, the performance was a very satisfactory one. The rv 
orchestral numbers were some ballet musie from Cherubini’s 
and a very brilliant and spirited Coronation Mareh by Svendsen. 
ladies—one a singer, the other a pianist. Miss Carrington, who has 
studied in Milan, has a voice of considerable compass, but not of a very 
sympathetic character. Her training is excellent, and she sang the tw« 
ambitious numbers of her programme—the Shadow-song from ** Dino- 
rah” and the well-known 


very creditable manner. 


Solero from the ** Vepres Siciliennes "—in a 
heard 
artists as Patti and Nilsson, and only last year by Mme. Gerster, and 
Miss Cecilia Gaul 


These songs have been here from such 


comparison in this instance would be odious indeed. 


is a charming pianist of decided merit. Her touch is warm and sympr- 
thetic ; her technique, as far as could be judged from her judicious! 


and modestly selected programme, of a very high order, and her iaste 
throughout is graceful and refined. She did well in not choosing for her 
début a work of greater difficulty and dimensions than Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in G minor. 


hension required by any of the Beethoven concertos, nor the strength 


She does not yet possess the breadth of compre- 


necessary for a satisfactory rendering of a Liszt or Rubinstein concerto, 
She played Mendelssohn’s charming composition and the three solo 
pieces in the second part—namely, a Berceuse by Chopin, a Gavotte by 
Silas, and the Spinning Song by Wagner-Liszt—with perfect grace and 


artistic polish. Mr. Thomas has engaged this accomplished young lady 
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ROOD'S CHROMATICS.* 


nificance of distract attention 
and light ;: 


The spectrum, however often it may be 


and sig Visual perceptions 


sensuous delight of colo 


vet few elemen- 


tary pleasures are so insatiable, 


n, me ceases to afford the same sense of joy. The prices paid for lumi- 
nous and colored stones, though exaggerated by fashion, could only be 
maintained on the solid foundation of a universal pleasure in color and 
light. together with a sense of si:militude between this feeling and those 
which the mtemplation of beauty, youth, and vigor produces. This 
pleasure makes one of the fascinations of the scientific study of color 
Besides this, the eurious three-fold character of color which assimilates 


it to tri-dimensional space, invites the mathe matician to the exercise of 


his powers. And then there is the psychological phenomenon of a mul- 


titude of sensations as unaltered by the operation of the intellect, and as 


near to the first impression of sense, as any perception which it is in our 


power to extricate from the complexus of conseiousness—these sensa- 


tions given, too, in endless variety, and yet their whole diversity resulting 


mly from a triple variation of quantity of su hasort that all of them 


are brought into intelligible relationship with each other, although it is 
relation cannot be objects of sensa 
are conceptions of the understanding. So that the question 


What differ- 


ence which is indescribable, and in what way does the pure sense-element 


perfectly certain that quantity and 
tion, but 
presses, is there, then, in color which is not relative, what 
enter into its composition ? 

In view of these different kinds of interest which the scientific study 


of color possesses, it is not surprising that the pursuit is one which has 


engaged some of the finest minds which modern physics can boast. The 
science was founded partly by Newton and partly by Young. It has 


been pursued in our day by Helmholtz and by Maxwell; and now Pro- 
fessor Rood produces a work so laden with untiring and skilful obser- 
vation, and so clear and easy to read, that it is plainly destined to re- 
main the classical account of the color-sense for many years to come. 
Chromatics is to be distinguished other 
It is not chemistry, nor the art of treating 


from several sciences which 
touch the same ground. 
pigments, nor optics (which deals with light as an undulation, or, at 
least, as an external reality); nor is it a branch of physiology, which 
might study the various ways of exciting the sensation of color, as by 
direct sensation, contrast, fatigue, hallucination, etc.; nor is it the ac- 
count of the development of the color sense. The problems of chro- 
matics are two: First, to define the relations of the appearances of light 
to one another ; and second, to detine their relations to the light which 
produces them. It is, therefore, a classificatory, not a cause-seeking sci- 
ence. The first series of relations according to which it classifies colors 
are those of the appearances in themselves. [Here we have grey rang- 
ing in value from the darkest shade to the white of a cloud. The shades 
may be conceived as arranged along an axis about which we have circles 
of color—yellow, red, blue, and green, with their infinite intermediate 
gradations, Each of these varies in value, and also in its color-intensity, 
from neutrality at the centre to the most glaring hues at the circum- 
ference. 

The second series of relations which the science of chromaties con- 
siders are those which subsist between the appearance of a mixture of 
lights and the appearances of its constituents. By a mixture of lights is 
not meant a mixture of pigments, but the effect of projecting two colors— 
has 

F 
pigments) the appearance of the mixture is completely determined by the 


say, for instance, by two magic-lanterns—upon the same spot. It 
been found that for this kind of mixture (although not for the mixture « 


appearances of the constituents, whatever may be the physical constitu- 
tion of the light of the latter. 
speaking, similar to that of adding together the sensations produced by 
he two lights separately. Let, 


The effect of mixing two lights is, roughly 


for example, two precisely similar lights 
be projected on the same spot, and the result will be brighter than either, 
ind in hue and color-intensity nearly like them. If white 
a brighter and more 


and blue be 


wether, the result will be whitish blue. 


Red and blue thrown together will give purple, blue and green will give 


thrown te 


biue-green, vellow and red will give orange, etc. Unfortunately for the 





perspicuity of the subject, this approximate equivalence between mixi 
t and adding together sensations is not precise, nor even very close. 
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On the contrary, the mixture is always less bright and nearer to a certain 
yellow than the sum of the sensations of the constituents. This yellow, 
the precise color of which is defined, is one in comparison with which thy 
purest yellow that can be isolated appears whitish. It has been called 
The most striking example of this effect js 
afforded by a mixture of red and green, which gives a strong yellow 
effect 


the eolor of brightness 


although the sum of the two sensations is nearly white. 

The study of mixtures has thus given rise to a system of classifying 
colors which coincides just nearly enough with that derived from thi 
appearances themselves to be generally confused with it, while it differs 
from it enough to make such a confusion utterly destructive of clear con- 
ceptions of the relationships of color. One of the highest merits of the 
if, for 
instance, no distinction is made between complementary colors in th 


work of Professor Rood is the avoidance of this confusion; and 
sense of those which, when mixed, give white, and in the sense of thos 
whose sensations sum up to white, it is doubtless because here, as else- 
where in the book, logic and scientific precision have more or less suffered 
from a determination not to repel indolent minds. 

As to the question whether scientific investigation is an aid to artisti 
production or to artistic Judgment, the author seems to assume that it 
may be. In the preface it is asserted that while knowledge of the laws ot 
color ** will not enable peopie to become artists” it may yet help in artis- 
tic work, and still more in the appreciation and criticism of artistic work. 
Now, whether this is so or not there is no chance to discuss in thes 
columns, but a chapter of Professor Rood’s book might well have been 
devoted to the examination of that question, and we regret to find instead 
of such examination the whole argument of the last two or three chap- 
ters resting upon the assumption of what, we think, ought to have been 
proved. 
‘Laws of Contrast,’ Hay’s 


Should the decorative artist regard or disregard Chevreul’s 
‘Laws of Harmonious Coloring,’ and other 
such tables and treatises ? Our author, we think, would say aye to that 
question, but nearly all artists who are concerned with color would say 
no ; and the more they know of these theories the less, we think, do de- 
signers in color respect them. ‘* Red lead with blue-green gives a strong 
but disagreeable combination; . . . vermilion with blue gives an 
vermilion with green gives an inferior 
sea-green with blue gives bad combinations.” There 


excellent combination; . . . 
combination ; 
are four pages of such statements, arranged in a tabular form and 
credited to Chevreul (in whose book there are a plenty more) and to 
Briicke, and tending to no result, for the qualifying terms ‘‘ good, . . 

bad, .. excellent, weak” at once overset any claim 
to scientific accuracy, and no color-designer would try more than once to 


strong, 
make practical use of such statements. Our author seems, indeed, to be 
uware that it is not a scientific method he is following here, for he avows 
his disagreement with one statement of M. Chevreul, both statement and 
contradiction being given as mere matters of opinion. 

The last chapter is devoted te the use of color in painting and decora- 
and in this the evident knowledge and right feeling of the autho 
are made useless by the false system adopted—the system of arguing 


tion ; 


from assumed principles to results, instead of comparing results togethe 
with the view of establishing principles. 
the difference between ‘‘ painting,” as in pictures representing nature, 
as to the difference between transparent color, as in 


Many of the assertions as to 


and decoration ; 
stained glass, and opaque color seen by reflected light ; as to the proper 
aim and limits of decoration ; and as to the proper order of artistic study, 
will wholly fail to command the adhesion or even the respectful conside- 
ration of students of art. And this seems to result wholly from the un- 
fortunate assumption spoken of above—the assumption that the scientific 
method ean be carried beyond the discovery of fact to the laying down o! 
‘The aims of painting and [of] decorative art 
No, but convergent ; 


positive laws for practice. 
are quite divergent” (p. 306). for, starting from 
different points, as our author truly says, they reach one and the sam 
The objects of the painter of pictures and that of the decorative 
but with different aims they reach the same result 


result. 
painter are different 
and in all the best work there is in the world there is no saying whether 
the ** painter” or the decorator has been at work. 


BUCK’S HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTIH.* 
THE volume on Public Health in Ziemssen’s series treated the subject 


almost entirely from a German standpoint, and it was, therefore, 
decided to substitute for it a larger work more adapted to the condition 

*-A Treatise on Hygiene and Public Health. Edited by Albert H. Buck, M.D.. 
American editor of Ziemssen’s * Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medicine,’ etc.” 2 vols 
Svo, pp. 792, 657. New York: William Wood & Co. 1879. 
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ff things in this country. If it be true, as stated in the Introduction, 
that ‘‘in the United States probably 150,000 persons are constantly sick 
from causes which we have good reason to think preventable, that the 
total loss of life from preventable causes is over 100,000 a year, and that 
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the country suffers an annual loss, from non-production caused by avoid- 
ible illness, of $100,000,000,” surely we must welcome every publication 
which tends to increase and diffuse sanitary information. 

Not only in its size but in its method the present book forms a new 
departure in hygienic book-making. The encyclopwdic principle (if it 
may be so called) has been applied to it. A series of twenty-three articles 
has been prepared by twenty-two different authors, most of whom are 
ilready known for practical work or for research upon the matters en- 
trusted to them, These articles have all been written for the present 
In fact, a wider range has been 
viven than has been thought necessary by any other author or editor. 
This circumstance will undoubted!y aid in giving the book a place before 


publication, and cover a very wide field, 


the general reading public whose tastes and needs have—perhaps uncon- 
sciousiv—been consulted by most of the writers, though without mate- 
rially detracting from the scientific value of the articles, The style is 
usually clear and free of unnecessarily technical terms, but we fear some 
country reader may be led to wonder whether his cow yields “ ampho- 
teric milk,” and wish to know whether its doing so would be an * epi- 
Several of the articles are thoroughly readable. Dr. 
sillings holds that ‘* there are some cities which it would be cheaper to 


phenomenon <6 


abandon or burn down and commence afresh than to put them in good 
hygienic condition, retaining their present levels, streets, sewers, etc.” 
Dr. Tracy says ** Healthy people are the happiest, whether poor or rich,” 
and ** Cultivated and in other respects intelligent people are even now not 
ashamed to carry horse-chestnuts in their pockets to keep away rheuma- 
tism.” Dr. Tracy also is to be credited with the construction of a brief 
title for the animating spirit of the A. 5S. P. C. A.—namely, the * philo- 
zoic energy ef Mr. Henry Bergh.” Dr, Lincoln, too, has expressed a 
great truth in compact language when he says: ‘* The longing for change 
is so far from being inconsistent with steady habits that it constitutes 
one of the chief elements in the value of the Sabbath, considered physio- 
logically.” The Hygiene of Coal Mines reads like a romance, and Inland 
Quarantine derives zest from both the recent pestilence and the contro- 
versial tone which—perhaps fortunately, on the whole—is absent from 
most of the articles. Among the remaining contributions those on In- 
fant Hygiene and School Hygiene may fairly be noted, not merely for 
their position as the first and the last of the series, but for the exceeding 
importance of the topics and the ability and impressiveness of their 
treatment. But are we to infer that the writer of the latter has never 
heard of the ** Ruttan system of heating and ventilating,” so extensively 
used at the West for school-houses and other public buildings, as well as 
for private dwellings ; and is it possible that a Clinical Professor of Dis- 
eases of Children is unacquainted with Dr. Cummings’s little ‘Food for 
Jabes,’ to which many infants owe the prolongation of their lives ? 
Passing from the separate papers to the work as a whole, we find that 
the writers have been chosen not only with judgment, but with commend- 
able impartiality from a geographical point of view. The city of the edit 
ing and publication of the work furnishes ten articles, covering 414 pages; 
Soston has seven with 435 pages, and Philadelphia three with 320 pages. 
Of the remainder, three articles are contributed by officers of the United 
States Army and Navy, and the other two come from Pottsville, Pa., and 
New Orleans. Of the twenty-two contributors all but five are physicians, 
und all of them are men. 
sanitary science from ‘‘ what may be called the medical priesthood ” (vol. 


Considering how recent is the emancipation of 


ii. p. 593), the proportion of laymen is notably large ; but at least one of 
the topics might have been naturally assigned to a woman, and we are 
inclined to think that one or two others, here ignored or only incidentally 
mentioned, might have found fuller if not fairer treatment at the hands 
of the sex most directly concerned. The Hygiene of Syphilis covers five 
pages, and the writer half apologizes for saying anything upon a matter 
which—ineluding other sexual irregularities—is thought by some to be the 
cause of more bodily and mental misery than ail other forms of error com- 
bined. On the other hand, certain allusions in other parts of the work 
are wholly uncalled for in any other than a systematic treatise upon the 
Surely, too, the Aleohol Question is a vital one for the 
public and the profession alike, yet it occupies only a few pages of one of 


general subject. 


the least satisfactory articles, and is only here and there alluded to else- 
where. 

For these deficiencies the Editor is presumably responsible : but while 
the bre vity of his Note 


t isoniy a dozen lines—attests his modesty, it 
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would be more satisfactory to know the limits of his authority, and the 
degree in which he is to be praised or blamed for the various features o! 
the work. For instance, ought not the editor to have insisted upon a full 
bibliography for each article, instead of permitting fourteen of them to 
appear without it ? Could not some satisfactory system of references have 
been adopted, such as numbering the works on the list, and referring to 
themin the text by naming the author, the number on the list, and the 
page ? Why should not all the articles close with the Summary without 
which a scientific paper of any length is considered hardly deserving of 
publication ? Would not this work have furnished a good opportunity for 
aiding the popularization of the Metric System, which, though taught in our 
schools, and cheaply made known by the American Metric Bureau, is con- 
sistently employed in only three articles ? Finally, should not the Indes 
be much more complete, and bear evidence either that the whole was pre- 
pared by an expert in sanitary matters, or that each article had been in- 
dexed by its author? It is certainly not fair to the unlearned reader 1 

allow him to suppose that carbon dioxide is something different from car- 
benie acid, and that carbon bisulphide and disulphide are as unlike as 


their names. The editor, too, could alone prevent the occasional repeti 


tions which are especially undesirable in a work necessarily large, and h 
might have insisted on the more practical treatment of a few points ; for 
instance, a page and an elaborate wood-cut are devoted to a Venetian ak 
vice of little or no value to us, while the simple and useful arrangemet 
for excluding from cisterns the first washings from the roof is passed 
over with a vague allusion. 

Notwithstanding these defects, most of which might easily be repair 
in future editions, we are sure that to public-spirited individuals, members 
of village-improvement societies or local boards of health, large manu 
facturers, commanders of ships or troops, architects, and many others in 
situations involving the health of large numbers of persons, these pages 
will be welcome and useful. It is doubtful, at least as respects the Am: 
rican public, whether their place could be as well filled by any other ex- 
tant work. The me- 
chanical execution is most excellent, and the typographical errors are very 
few indeed. 


A very liberal use has been made of illustrations. 


The Irish Bar. Comprising Aneedotes, Bon-mots, and Biographical! 
Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ireland. By J. Roderick O'Flanagan 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. Franklin Square Library.)—This is a 
bad specimen of book-making of a kind very common. It is chiefly made 
up of what are supposed to be the more readable parts of books within 
easy reach, rearranged and selected with a slight show of editorial dis- 
crimination. 





The history of the Irish bar does contain a great many 
amusing stories, which might make an entertaining book; but Mr. O’F lan- 
agan is evidently not the person to write it. He apparently has no idea 
of the difference between a hackneyed and a fresh story, and consequently 
produces such old acquaintances as Lundy Foot’s, or rather Curran’s, 
Quid rides, and the most familiar of Sir Boyle Roche's bulls, as if they 
had not been anybody's stories for fifty years 


we meet some less well-known anecdotes, several of them possessing some 


Here and there, however, 
historical value. An entertaining account is given of Grady, a native 
of Limerick, who, after being elected a member of the Irish House of 
When re- 
monstrated with on going against the wishes of his constituents, who op- 


Commons, became a staunch supporter of the Government, 


posed the Union, he intimated that the Government had made it worth 
his while to give them his vote on that question. On this the person 
who was sounding him cried out indignantly, ** What ! do you mean to 
* Thank God,” replied Grady, ‘that T have a 
He seems to have been as unscrupulous in law as in 


sell your country ?” 
country to sell.” 
polities and at the bar; was not only a great bully but complete master 
of the art of influencing the jury by indirect means. Appearing in court 
one morning in rather depressed spimts, he explained his depression hy 
saying t was out of order. 


iat his ‘* jury eye” Of Lysacht, who was called 


} 
to both English and Irish bars in 1798, and who in literature is known to 


1 


the curious as the author of ** Kate of Garnevilla ” and other minor poenis, 


one or two Sheridanesque anecdotes are given. Lysacht, like Sheridan, was 
generally embarrassed for money, and, also like Sheridan, had a wonder- ' 
ful knack in getting his friends to make loans to him. On one occasion 
a friend, who was 





‘doing ” a little paper for him, said, ‘‘ Now, Lysacht, 





I hope I may depend upen your meeting this bill.” ** Indeed you may,” 
said Lysacht cheerfully. ** and the protest along with it.” As an illus- 
tration of manners in Ireland in the early part of the century, the ex- 


planation of the waiter who bursts into the room in which the Bar Mess 





were sitting at Tralee, amid a din of crashing glass and breaking furni- 
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RP if the Altar The Order of the Lloly Communion according to 
ise of the Church of England. Edited by Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A 
- nd edition revised in eniarae | (New York: J. W. Bout n. 
S79 This volume will be of interest to clergymen chiefly perhaps, and 
n to clergymen abou o begin the practice ritualism. It isa 


k quarto, elegantly printed, and full of curious information and 


d for reflection for even the evangelical layman. Any one unfa- 
liliar with the liturgy of advanced ritualism in this country, and es- 


pecially in England, will be able to get from it a more vivid notion of 


the ** practices ” which have raised so much dust of late years within the 
pale of the Church of England than can be obtained from any newspaper 
or other reports. The Low-church Episcopalian, or even what is known 
as a ** Connecticut churchman,” may possibly be surprised and perplexed 
at the elaborate chancel-directions, so to speak, which are deemed neces- 
They 


as it is here 


sary by Mr. Orby Shipley for the celebration of the C mmunion, 


mnay be as reluctant to have that service termed ‘ the Mass,” 
termed, as to have it regarded, in Protestant fashion, as a mere commemo- 
ative ceremony ; and they may infer from Mr, Orby Shipley’s manual 
that the Abbé Martin is nearer right than Dr. Littledale or Mr. Gladstone 
about the Romish tendencies of English Ritualists. But 
latter, it is a pretty widely-prevalent notion 


though this ps 
vehemently denied by the 
that, 
sent ritual practice of the Anglican Church is uncatholic 


in the words of an eminent Episcopal priest of this city, ** the pre 
though her 
and we see everywhere evidence of increasing effort 
The need of the Protestant Episcopal or 
more catholic ritual is net perhaps universally 


theory be « atholic,” 
to repair this discrepaney. 
Anglican Church for a 
felt, but it is felt very deeply, as every one will have noticed, in parishes 
in whose natural conditions there is scarcely anything to foster ritual 
reform—small Eastern towns and Western frontier settlements, where, at 
first thought, missionary work seems to demand the most instant atten- 
tion of the rector. As every one will have noticed, too, the rector’s efforts 
at ritual reform often result unhappily ; sometimes his parishioners are 
so far from sympathizing with them that they openly deride them as 
mere affectations ; sometimes, even when the church is united in senti- 
ment, from a certain awkwardness resulting from unfamiliarity everything 
With Mr. Orby Shipley’s book before him it will be the 


It is provided 


goes amiss. 
rector’s own fault if his ceremonial is not at onee a success, 
with introits, collects, epistles, graduals, gospels, offertories, secrets, 
communions, and post-communions, together with rubrical directions, 
secret prayers, ritual music, diagrams showing the proper postures and 
altar arrangements, and, in fine, everything needed by the mosé fastidious 
Withal, the directions ar 
mistake them, and they only need to be supplemented, we should say, by 


zealot. » so clear that it would be impossible to 


onstant practice. This is perhaps as far as a lay notice may go in eulogy 
of the book, though it should be added that Mr. Orby Shipley himself has 


his doubts as to whether it is not ‘‘in some cases absolutely necessary to 


iturgical completeness, if not essential to sacramental validity.’ 


Scientific Lectures By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., 
LL.D., et Loncton and New York : Maemillan & Co. 1879.)—A hand- 
some book of 187 octave pages, 54 woodeuts, and a colored plate—a col- 
ection of popul ir lectures and addresses, ‘‘ which do not profess to con- 
tain anything absolutely new,” vet are full of matter which will be both 
novel and highly interesting to the general readers for whom the volume is 
pared. The first lecture, on Flowers and Insects, isan epitome of the au- 
‘ k on British flowers in this relation, which was largely an ept- 


tome Uarwin’s and H. Miiller’s popular volumes on the subject. The se- 


cond Plants and Insects in special relation to Kerner’s ingenious illus- 
trations of the arrangements in plants by which vagrant and unwelcome 
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sitors to flowers are kept aloof, and to the various kinds of insect mimiery, 


ete lhe third and fourth lectures, on the Habits of Ants, a full presenta- 
mo of Lubbock’s own well-known observations, with an abstract of those of 


ther naturalists, make up a large portion of the volume, and the most 


videlv intere sting. At the close we are told that there are three principal 
types of ants, in their modes of life offering a curious analogy to the three 
great phases—the hunting, the pastoral, and the agricultural stages—in 


the history of human development. So this leads naturally to the fifth 
lecture, an Introduction to the Study of Prehistoric Archeology. and to 
luding Address to the Wiltshire Archewologicai and Natural His- 


in which Stonehenge is the prominent feature. 


the con 
tory Society. 

A Tire-@ Aile. 
Theodore de 
Paris: Charpentier.) — Vi//anelles. 
Liseux ; New York : 
French poet who as a writer of vers de société is a worthy compeer of 
Praed and Prior, of Mr. Austin Dobson, of Mr 
Holmes. Tis verse at times suggests each of these, while it always ha 


Poésies. Par Jacques Normand, 1878, 2d ed Paris : 
Edition 


Soulmier. 


Levy.)- Banwille. »E81ES complete g, définitive. 


Par Joseph (Paris : 


F’. W. Christern.)—M Jacques Normand isa young 
Locker, and of Dr 
an individual quality. The three elements of excellence in the writing of 
rers de société have been declared to be brevity, brilliance, and buoyancy, 
and M, Normand’s have all these. 
Théophile Gautier’s, and it has a lyric fervor which at times lifts it aboy 


His verse has almost the polish of 


the level of most of its kind, however good : and this fervor, while often 
Indeed, many ¢ f the 


as distinctly moral as Longfellow’s, and in much the sam 


amatory and sometimes passionate, is never gross. 
poems are 
way. 

The real merit of M. de Banville is that he has enriched French poetry 
by the revival of the old French metrical forms—the ronde/, rondeau, 
hallade. 
is *‘one of our most precious treasures, for each of them forms a rhyth 


i py ISSESS 


villanelle, and chant-royal—a * cluster of forms,” he says, which 
mic whole, complete and perfect, while at the same time they al 
the fresh and unconscious grace which marks the productions of primi- 
tive times.”” M. de Banville has brought these forms into use again, and 
his influence has caused their general adoption by many later French 
poets. Mr. Austin Dobson borrowed them from him, to be followed by 
Mr. Swinburne, Miss Robinson, Mr. Gosse, and Mr. Andrew Lang. The 
ballade is certainly the best of these forms ; the sonnet cannot contain a 
high thought, or the rondeau reflect the changes of a pleasant fancy, better 
than the bal/ade can give voice with extraordinary flexibility to sarcasm, 
satire, or righteous indignation. But M. de Banville never equals th 
ballade of Villon or Charles of Orleans, and he has been surpassed by some 
of his English followers. Certain of the other forms M. de Banville 
brought into notice are of slight value : the ¢rio/ef is invaluable for epi- 
gram, but the pantoum, chant-royal, rondel, and villanelle are either trifles 
or fours de force, tiresome when not used with extreme moderation. 

Soulmier’s volume contains forty poems in the v//lanelle 
It is a beautifully 


M. Joseph 
form, prefaced by a prose history of the vidlanelle. 
printed little book, in which red and black tastefully relieve each other. 
The poems are pretty, both the vi//anelles themselves and the verses writ- 
ten in early French, with which the volume ends. ‘They are light and 
craceful, and, it may be as well to add, perfectly pure. 


Children’s Books.—Mr. John D. Champlin, jr.’s ‘ Young Folks’ Cyclo- 
pwedia of Common Things’ (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) is a plump 
octavo of nearly 700 pages, clearly printed and freely illustrated with 
woodeuts. The world of Nature, Science, and the Arts, only, is here 
drawn upon, and the definitions and descriptions are carefully accommo- 
The 
compiler sometimes assumes the first person, as witness his ‘‘T have 
said” (p. 233), or bis ‘*I shall tell how” (p. 441); sometimes points a 


dated, both as regards length and clearness, to the childish mind. 


moral, as (p. 280) ** That certainly was not a silly goose”; and more o1 
less consciously plays the part of a wise parent who is not restrained from 
enlivening his instruction with poetry (as in the case of Tennyson and 
the dragon-fly) and with familiar anecdotes, of which the index contains 
On the whole, Mr. Champlin’s peint 
There can be no doubt 


that the ordinary cyclopaedia repels the child by its fulness and technical! 


aun imposing alphabetic grouping. 
of view and execution are deserving of praise. 


obscurity; and such an abstract as this ought, as the compiler antici- 
pates, to cultivate the habit of reference, besides saving parents the 
mortification of having questions put to them which they are unable to 
a swe t. 


A few criticisms may not be unprofitable. If cross-references in a 
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ctionary have any value, it must 


tual deficiency of those who consult it. for children, therefore, there 


iid hardly be too many. Mr. Champlin by no means neglects them, 

light have been more liberal: e.g.. we miss Rubber and Caout- 

referred to India-Rubber, and Wood-Engraving or Woodeut - 

red to Engraving. Occasionally his statements ar too positive. Thus, 
pursuance of his plan of appending to every tith its etymology, h 
ibutes the name of the horse-chestnut to the fruit’s being fed t 

rses. This is probably the soundest as it is the simplest view, but it is 

| eyond dispute. So Coste r’s claims are balanced against Gutenbere’s 

s of equal weight, with no mention of the fact that the former have been 


iiled in que stion as mythical, if not for ever disposed of. and that by a 
Dutch critic, In the article on Printing, by the way, when Mr. Champ- 
in, describing how type is set in the composing-stick, says, ** beginning 
t the right, and going towards the left,” he completely confuses the 
young re ader, who for the moment stands in the compositor’s place, with 
the stick properly held in the left hand. 


In the account, under Horse, of 
the bolas, the three-balled bolas are ignored. We remark that Cricket 
treats of the insect and not of the game so called, only to add that all 
games are excluded; Marbles are admitted merely as manufactured arti- 
cles. Minesand Mining might have been allowed a place, one would think. 
The most serious general defect of the plan is a want of regular mention 
of the age of those inventions and discoveries which have done so much 
to make “life worth living,” and of the persons to whom the world is in- 
debted for such benefactions. Under Match we get a date, under India- 
Rubber a name and a date; but the child is not told when the daguerreo- 
type was invented, or when or by whom lithography, or the electric tele- 
graph ; nor when coal was first used, or gas employed for the lighting of 
cities; and these examples might be multiplied. If the omission resulted 
from the compiler’s systematic exclusion of persons and places from the 
scope of his Cyclopedia, we should still think it strained; but as it is, it 
makes still more obvious what room there is, not to say need, for a 
supplementary volume or volumes of history, biography, and geo- 
graphy. 

Another work of a cyclopedie character is the ‘Children’s Book of 
Poetry’ (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates). In it Mr. Henry T. Coates 
Naturally, 
therefore, he has secured all the variety open to him to secure, since the 


has gathered together nearly six hundred pieces of verse. 


number of tolerable English poems about children or likely to interest 
children as such does not, it is probable, greatly exceed six hundred. It 
has no discoverable unity of thought or purpose. Comprehensiveness 
seems to have been Mr. Coates’s chief aim, and the absence of much of 
the pure jingle that composes in great part the contents of most collee- 
tions of this sort is due to his scrupulousness in browsing within the 
familiar fields of literature only. Any nice sense of juvenile wants and 
needs, and of what, in literature, is likely to satisfy these, we fail to dis- 
cover in the collection. Whenever a poem mentions children with any 
deliberateness, or can be supposed within the grasp of childish compre- 
hension, Mr. Coates seems to have used it, and it is quite impossible to 
infer the exercise of any selection, judicious or otherwise, except the 
simplest and baldest, on his part. Its arrangement, too, into depart- 
ments of ‘* Baby-Days,” ‘‘ Play-Days,” ‘‘ Lessons of Life,’ ** Animals 
and Birds,” ‘‘ Religion,” ete., is at once perfunctory and arbitrary ; the 
last subdivision, ‘‘Famous Poems for Older Children,” in particular, 
displays the absence of any consistent scheme on the part of the editor, 
although it is perhaps true that all the poems may be called famous, and 
that none are too youthful for advanced adolescence. There are two hun- 
dred odd woodcuts, in one or twoinstances after pictures by eminent artists, 
but usually of the cheapest order of both design and execution. Children 
are not, indeed, art critics, but it is the reverse of missionary work to 
familiarize them from infancy with bad art of this kind. We could wish, 
also, that Mr. Coates’s text were less voluminous, though its curtail- 
ment would, we admit, demand some system of exclusion, some standard 
of admission. It ought to be remembered, however, that his task is a 
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“Of the great musicians who have recorded their thoughts 


words as well as in tones it may be asserted that . . Berlioz By Viktor Rydberg. Trar 
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particularly difficult one. Mr. Palgrave’s non-suecess with his * Child: 


many ple w no hing of the naturalist of the Be« 

i I ‘ Tou faV cy A second irprise W " 
book for children could be compiled by literal extracts (with a { l 
simplifications and piccings) from a work in which lurk the ee s 
development theory. It follows, of course. that. being thus m 

hook is as readal i {Wy i a ¥ i “ \ +} " 

ularity in juvenile literature. A certain progression has been obs 

in the arrangement. In the first section, ‘* A ils,” the lizards, t 

and birds of the Galapagos Islands naturally hold the first place in 

rest ; In the second, ** Man,” the Fuegian has the post hon 

readers will perhaps prize most the passages relating to the Negro, a 
dence of Mr. Darwin’s fine humanity ; in the third, ** Geogr uphy 
Pampas, the plains of Patagonia, and the beech-covered heights of T 
del Fuego are about equally attractive : in the fourth and last, ** Nat 
earthquakes will chiefly arrest attention. The book is beautifu ly pri { 
and bound, and almost superabundantly illustrated, and is provided 


with an apparatus of charts, prefaces, and indexes not common to 
class. 

‘The Bodleys Afoot’* (Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Co.) is the 
Riverside Maga 


the eagle As the bowl is stré ng 


of a series in which the defunet renews its v 


, so will the tale be long, apparently 
In the present volume a convenient sailor furnishes with his yarns an ex 
cuse for introducing a large part of the illustrations, and a supposed 
pedestrian excursion from Boston to Hartford furnishes all the rest. W 
fear that the clever author has not done much tramping himself: 
youngsters will not detect him in that. any more (and this is a g 
matter) than they will discriminate between Whittier’s ‘* Abraham Day 


{ 


port,” as poetry, and much of the versification which a too indulg 


‘ 


taste permits the Bodley family to commit to memory and repeat 


smallest provocat ion. 
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